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Research in 


New England 


Most New England families emi- 
grated to America from England 
before 1682. It is estimated that 95 
per cent of those who were in New 
England at the close of the Revolu- 
tionary war were descended from 
families who had resided in New 
England for a hundred years or 
more. That is to say, there were 
very few immigrants to New Eng- 
land between 1682 and 1782 and 
those who came before 1682 were 
almost all from the southern part 
of England. The towns of New 
England began early the keeping of 
records of births, marriages and 
deaths. Many of these are in print 
and may be found in genealogical 
libraries and generally speaking the 
original records are still in the pos- 
session of the various town clerks. 

During the last hundred years an 
immense amount of genealogical 
research has been done in_ the 
states of New England. There are 
printed family histories of nearly 
all families that are numerically 
important. Some of these are bound 
in separate volumes many others 
are included in town histories or 
in periodicals of various’. kinds. 
Those who start research now can 
profit by the work done by those 
who have preceeded them. We 
know some researchers who have 
sought out the printed family his- 
tories of their New England an- 
cestors and who have in a com- 
paratively short time, compiled a 
long line of ancestors and many 
thousands of cousins of various de- 
grees. However, there are still many 
original records that must be 
searched, many printed records 
that have to be proven and many 
errors that should be corrected. 
Few New England families were 
content to remain in one state 
During the hundred years when im- 
migration from the outside was at 
a standstill, there was considerable 
coming from one colony to another. 
Settlers from Massachusetts moved 
to Rhode Island and Connecticut 
also to New Hampshire and Maine. 
In later years some moved to Ver- 
mont: Often, you find the record 
of births, deaths and marriages of 
a family in a Masachusetts town 
and then in the words of our post 
office department they “moved and 
left no address.” Very often, a lit- 


tle searching will locate these fam- P 


ilies in one of the other colonies. 
In our own family, one branch was 
located near Boston and all at once 
the records ended. This family was 
located in central Connecticut 
where they lived for fifty years or 
so and then they vanished again. 
This time they moved up to Con- 





necticut River to Springfield, Mass. 
Some members of the family mov- | 
ed on up the river into Vermont | 
and later moved back down the riv- | 
er to the old home in Connecticut. | 
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RHODE ISLAND COUNTY HISTORIES 


Date Formed 
June 22, 1703 
June 11, 1750 


County 
Providence 
Kent 
Washington June 16, 1729 
New Port June 22, 1703 
Bristol Feb. 17, 1747 
Providence was known in 1647 


County Seat 
Providence 
East 
Greenwich 
South 
Kingston 
Newport 
Warren 


Parent County 
Original County 
Providence, Newport 


Formerly Naragannset 
Original County 


Newport 
as Providence Plantations 


Newport was originally Rhode Island County. 


Dates of City and Town Incorporations 


Providence 1636 
Portsmouth 1638 
Newport 1639 
Warwick 1643 
Westerly 1669 
No. Shoreham 1672 
Cranston 1754 
Hopkinston 1757 
Coventry 1741 
East Greenwich 1677 
Jamestown 1678 
So. Kingston 1723 
Glocester 1731 


1731 
1731 
1738 
1747 
1747 
1759 
1765 
1770 
1781 
1862 
1863 
1867 
1871 


Scituate 
Smithfield 
Charlestown 
Bristol 

Warren 
Johnstown 

No. Providence 
Barrington 
Foster 
Pawtucket 
East Providence 
Woonsocket 
Lincoln 
Cumberland 





1747 | 


Research In 
Rhode Island 


The great genealogical libraries 
in Boston draw much of the gene- 
alogy “trade” from Rhode Island 
to Massachusetts. It is only a few 
minutes ride to Boston and busses 
or trains leave at frequent inter- 
vals and many Rhode Islanders 
go to Boston to do their search- 
ing. The Registrar of Vital Statis- 
tics in Providence has a record of 
births, marriages and deaths since 
1853. Earlier records were kept 
in the towns by the town clerk. 
The Rhode Island Historical So 
ciety Library has the largest col- 
lection of genealogical books. It is 
located in Providence. The state 
appears not to have sponsored the 
publication of vital statistics as 
was done in Massachusetts and 
Maine. 

A census of Rhode Island was 
taken in 1776 and then from 1790 
on, each ten years a census was 
taken and they are all available 
for research. 

Rhode Island was settled largely 
by settlers from Massachusetts. 
Roger Williams who sought re- 
ligious liberty was the first set- 
tler. He founded Providence in 
1636 other towns were settled soon 
after and before 1700 the whole 
State had been settled. 


DO US A FAVOR—P!EASE 


A subscription blank is_ being 
inclosed with this paper. Will you 
please give it to a friend who is 
interested in genealogy. By doing 
this you will help the cause of 
genealogy and you will also help 
your friend. We will send the 
Helper on approval so you need 
not hestitate to pass out the blank. 
Here is our APPROVAL OFFER 

“You send us Fifty Cents for a 
years subscription to the Genealo- 
gical Helper. When you receive 
tne first number, ‘f you do not like 
it, just drop us a card and tell us. 
We will return your Half Dollar 
to you and you may keep the one 
paper for your trouble.” 

Our price is such that we can- 
not hire agents to sell the Helper. 
We must depend on our subscri- 
bers to help. If we have helped 
you by publishing the Helper, won't 
you return the favor by introduc: 
ing the Helper to some of your 
friends, 

You can also help the good cause 
by letting your friends see the 
How Book. It is probably the bes. 
selling genealogical book that was 
ever published, more than 12000 
of them sold in two years. 


HELPER COVERS 


We still have covers sultable for 
the Genealogical Helper as an- 
nounced in the last issue of this 
paper. The price, postage paid, 1 
only 75c, 2 for $1.40, 3 to one ad- 
dress, $2.00; 6 to one address $3.75. 
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Research In 
Massachusetts 


Massachusetts is the mother 
state of the New England Colonies. 
She furnished many of the early 
settlers for the other New England 
colonies and for New York. It is 
easier to trace genealogy in Mas- 
sachusetts than in any other 
state, first because there are more 
records because the government 
has taken a hand in printing the 
available records. 

In many of the early colonies 
the county was the early unit. The 
county court house was often built 





at a cross roads and later a town 
sprang up around the court house. | 
In Massachusetts the town was | 
the first unit of government. There 
was a town meeting, town officers, 
and town records, including a rec- 
ord of vital statistics from the very | 
beginning. When there’ were} 
enough towns a county was organ- 


ized. In most of the towns the vital | 


statistics before 1850 have been 
published and are accessible in 
genealogical libraries generally. A 
record of births, marriages and 
deaths since 1850 has been kept by 
the state. Copies can be secured 
from the Bureau of Vital Statistics, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, 
Boston, Mass. Boston deaths. back 
to 1630 are on file in the City 
Registry Department, Boston, 
Mass. 

While there are more records in 
Massachusetts than _ elsewhere, 
there are still plenty of troubles 
for the genealogists. The records 
kept by the town clerks were far 
from complete. In many of the 
towns when the vital statistics 
were published the information 
contained in church records, and 
family bibles was included in the 
record to make it as complete as 
possible and still there appears to 
be many omissions. If you should 
check through the records of most 
any town you might write after 
many of the names “moved, left no 
address.” It is not always easy to 
tell whether they move to another 
town in Massachusetts to another 
state or back to England, and to 
determine which town they select- 
ed as their new home. 

Sometimes the records of a town 
were burned or otherwise destroy- 
ed before they were printed. Spring- 
field is one of the important early 
towns where the records were 
burned. In the Springfield library 
they have compiled a manuscript 
record which partly takes the place 
of the burned records. 

The early settlements were on 
the lowlands along the seacoast 
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° 
and along the rivers. The high 


lands were settled only when there 
was no room elsewhere. Spring- 
field and other towns On the Con- 
necticut river were settled long be- 
fore the towns in Worcester coun- 
ty. The United States census rec- 
ords of Massachusetts are practic- 
ally all preserved. That of 1790 
is in print and may be consulted 
in genealogical libraries. The later 
census records are in the National 
Archives in Washington D. C., and 
are available for research. 

In Massachusetts as well as in 
Maine and New Hampshire which 
were at one time a part of Mas- 
sachusetts, the records of wills and 
deeds and for early years the re- 
turns from the towns of births, 
marriages and deaths,, are to be 
found in the county seat. Town 
records are in possession of the 
town clerk. Church records are in 
possession of the clerk or pastor in 
the various churches. The records 
or the Soldiers and Sailors of the 
Revolutionary War have been 
printed and are to be found in 
genealogical libraries. 

Most of the towns have printed 
histories and in many of these, 
there is included a genealogical 
record of the early settlers. If you 
find that your people were located 
in a certain town one of the first 
things to do is to consult a history 
of town. 

BACK NUMBERS OF THE 
HELPER 


We will start all new subscrip- 
tions with the March issue, unless 
otherwise ordered. All subscrip- 


| tions will thus end in December. 


We can supply the numbers for 
November and December 1947 (4 


papes each) at. 5c. each. Extra/! 
copies of the papers printed in| 
1948 (12 pages each) 15 cents. 


COUNTY HISTORIES OF MASSACHUSETTS 





Towns Are Listed 


Because so very many American 
families trace their beginnings: in 
this country to Massachusetts, we 
think it proper to print the follow- 
ing list showing the names of 
town that were organized before 
1775. 

We give below (1) ‘he name 
of the town (2) the nan of the 
town of which it was formerly a 
part in parenthesis. (3) the date 
when organized. If you wish to 
look further this list may show. 
you where to look. 

Suffolk County — Boston, 1630. 
Chelsea, (Boston) 1739. 

Norfolk County -— Bellingham, 
(Dedham, Mendon, Wrentham) 
1719. Braintree, 1640 Brookline 
(Boston) 1705. Canton (Stoughton) 
1797. Cohasset (Higham) 1700. Ded- 
‘ham 1636. Dorchester 1630. Dover 








Name of County Date Formed Parent County County Seat 
Barnstable 1685 Middlesex Barnstable 
Bristol 1685 Middlesex Fall River 
Berkshire 1761 Hampshire Pittsfield 
Essex 1643 Original County Salem 
Franklin 1811 Hampshire Greenfield 
Hampden 1812 Hampshire Springfield 
Hampshire 1662 Middlesex Northampton 
Middlesex 1643 Originai County Lowell 
Nantucket (Island) 1685 Formerly in N. Y. Nantucket 
Norfolk 1793 Suffolk Dedham 
Plymouth 1685 Suffolk Plymouth 
Suffolk 1643 Original County Boston 
Worcester -1731 Suffolk Worcester 
Dukes (Martha’s Vinyard) 1695 Edgartown 

(Dedham) 1784. Medfield (De4- 
M ass hus if ham) 1650. Medway (Medfield) 

1713. Milton (Dorchester) 1652. 

er 


Needham (Dedham) 1711. Roxbury 
1630. Stoughton (Dorchester) 1726. 
Stoughtonham (Stoughton) 1765. 
Walpole (Dedham) 1724. West Rox- 
bury (Roxbury) 1772, Weymoutr 
1635. Wrentham 1673. 

Middlesex County — Acton (Con- 
cord) 1775. Ashby (Ashburnham, 
Fitchburg and Townsend) 1767. 
Bedford (Bellerica and Concora) 
1729. Billerica, 1655. Boxborough 
(Littleton, Harvard and Stow) 
1783. Cambridge (First called New- 
towne, changed to Cambridge in 
1638). Charleston, 1630. Chelms- 
ford 1655. Concord 1635. Dracut 
1702. Dunstable 1680. Farmingham 
(settled for Sudberry) 1675. Hollis- 
ton (Sherburn) 1724. Hopkinton, 
1715. Lexington (Cambridge) 1713. 
Littleton 1715, Malden (Charleston) 
1649. Marlborough, 1660. Medford, 
1650, Natick 1651. Newton, (origin- 
ally Cambridge Village) 1681. New- 
towne 1631 (changed to Cambridge 

(Continued on Page 22.) 
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Research In 
Connecticut 


The early settlers of Connecti- 
cut were most of them from Mas- 
sachusetts. Those who were not 
satisfied with the rule of the 
church in the older colony, there 
were many of them, moved to 
Rhode Island and Connecticut. 
There they built towns and pas- 
sed laws to their own liking. Be- 
cause of the Indians it was not 
safe to venture too far from the 
coast. Also the building of long 
roads through the woods was a 
difficult task so they moved south 
and west when the coast towns 
of Massachusetts were filled up 
and formed new settlements on 
the Long Island Sound and on the 
navigable rivers in the territory 
which we now call Connecticut. 

At first there were two colon- 
ies, the Connecticut Colony in the 
east and the New Haven colony 
farther west. New Haven was 
settled by a company from Lon- 
don in 1638 and remained a sep- 
arate colony until it was united 
with Connecticut in 1662. From 
that time until 1873, New Haven 
was recognized jointly with Hart- 
ford as the capital of the state. 

As stated above the first settle- 

ments were formed on the low- 
lands near the ocean or the rivers, 
beginning in about 1635. About 
a hundred years passed by before 
the interior was all occupied. The 
first counties were organized in 
1666. 
The record “set up” is not the 
same in Connecticut as in other 
states. Instead of finding th» re- 
cords of marriages and the deeds 
and mortgages in the county seat 
as in other states, we must go to 
the town clerk for these records. 
Long before the counties were or- 
ganized the town clerk was re- 
cording the births, marriages and 
deaths. 

Records of wills, inventories and 
administrations are in the probate 
districts, which are not always the 


same as the towns. Sometimes a: 


town constitutes a_ district and 
sometimes several smaller towns 
are grouped together to make a 
probate district. There are 118 
districts and 169 towns. If you are 
‘ooking for a will write to the 
clerk of the Probate Court in the 
town where your folks lived. For 
births, deaths, marriages and land 
records write to the Town Clerk 
of your town. 

The church records are still in 
the churches in most instances. It 
would probably be best to write 
to the town clerk for information 
regarding the churches in the 
town and which of them would 
have records of the years tnat 
would be helpful to you. 

The State of Connecticut has 
not sponsored the publication of 
the vital statistics of the towns. 
Nevertheless they have been pub- 
lished in many of the towns and 
will be found in most genealogical 
libraries. Also many of the towns 
have printed town historic: giving 
genealogical data of the early in- 
habitants, and there are printed 
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family genealogies of most of the 
leading families in the state. The) 
census records of the state are all) 
complete. The 1790 census is in 
print and will be found in most | 
libraries. The later census records 
are in the National Archives in) 
Washington D. C., and are avail-| 
able for research. There was a) 
census taken in 1776 in some Con- | 
necticut counties. Information as) 
to which counties and where the | 
record is now located can proba- | 
bly be obtained from the Connecti-| 
cut State Library in UHartford,) 
Conn. 


necticut men in the Revolutionary | 
war. These will be found in gen- 
ealogical libraries and in many 
general libraries. 

The Connecticut State Library 
is collecting and indexing many of 
the old records. Vital statistics 
from the founding of the towns 
to the year 1850, many of the pro- 
bate records and a number of 
manuscript collections are includ- 
ed. The library staff will, upon 


tained in the various indexes but 
will not undertake extensive re- 
search. They will however furnish 
the names of researchers who are 
familiar with the library. 

The Connecticut Historical So- 
ciety, also in Hartford has col- 
lected church records and much 
other genealogical inforimnation. 
They will give courteous attention 
to requests for information. 
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CONNECTICUT COUNTY HISTORIES 


County Date Eermed 
Hartford 1666 
New Haven 1666 
Fairfield 1666 
New London 1666 

| Windham 1726 
Litchfield 1751 
Middlesex 1785 

1786 


Connecticut Town 


Windham County 

Ashford, 1710, trom Mansfie:d, | 
Canterbury about 1690. Killingly 
1700, from Saybrook ard North- | 
ampton, Mass. Plainfield, 1699. 
Pomfret, 1686, from Roxbury) 
Mass. Thompson settled 1716 from | 
Killingly, Voluntown, 1696, settled | 
by pensioners of Nairagansett | 
War. Windham, 1689. Woodstock, | 
inc. 1749. Settled from Roxbury | 
Mass. Annexed to Connecticut | 

from Mass. 1749. 
New London County 
Colchester, 1699, Groton, 1705 | 


| 





genealogical libraries in Connec- 
tieut also the names of genealo-| 
gists in the various towns. 

Those who trace their ancestry | 
‘o Connecticut are genealogically | 
speaking quite fortunate. Records) 
there are much more abundant) 


Parent County County Seat 
Original county Hartford 
Original county New Haven 
Original county Bridgeport 
Original county New -London 
Hartford, New London Putnam 
Hartf’d and Fairfield Litchfield 
Hartf'd New London Middletown 

Tolland 


New Haven, Windham 





Settled — 


| ° 
pare re meee: tose pebtinely Before 15 Are Listed 


from New London, Lebanon, 176<. 
Lyme 1664. New London, 1646, 
from Gloucester, Mass. Norwich, 
1660, from Saybrook, Marshfield 
and Plymouth, Mass. Preston, 
1687, from Hartford. Stoningtoa, 
1649. 
Tolland County 

Bolton, 1716, from Hartford, 
Windsor and Weathersfield. Coven- 
try, 1709, from Hartford. Hebron 
1704, from Saybrook, Windsor and 


Northampton. Mansfield, 1703, 
from Windham. Somers, 1713. 
Originally called East Enfield. 


Stafford, settled 1718 from Mass. 
Tolland, 1700. Union 1727 Willing- 
ton 1720. 
Hartford County 

Bristol, 1747, from Farmington. 
Enfield, 1681, from Salem. Annex- 
ed to Conn. from Mass. 1749. Farm- 
ington, 1640, from Hartford. Glas- 


In the How Book for genealo-| and more easily found than in’ tonbury, 1690, from Wethersfield. 


gists will be found the names of 


most of the states of the union. 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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Experiences In 
Virginia Research 


By FRANKLIN W. MARSHALL 


About three years ago I got 
the urge to do genealogy research 
on my own and my late wife’s 
line. 


Having very little information 
on my wife’s people, I first wrote 
to the Logan temple for a survey 
to see just what had been done, 
I found that my father-in-law 
had the baptisms and endowments 
performed for his grandparents 
I spent some time at the gene- 
alogical library here in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, I found there a fairly 
large list of marriages in Bedford 
county, Va. Marriage bonds, but 
could not make any connections. 


I then contacted the Polks Cit; 
directory of Roanoke, Virginia 
and got a list of the Crouch names 
and addresses in the locality of 
where I thought the family woul¢ 
still be living. 


I wrote some 25 or 30 letters 
and it was surely gratifying to 
get so many nice friendly letters, 
although these people knew very 
little about their relatives, and 
had very little information to de- 
termine relationship. We were sure 
that there was a family connec- 
tion, finally I received a lovely 
friendly letter from my _ wifes 
second cousin, with some import- 
ant information, I was then able 
to trace the family line back te 
1670. ; 

I also started writing to the 
Bureau of Vital Statistics at Rich- 
mond, Virginia, for copies. of 
births, marriages, and death certi- 
ficates. From the information I 
received from them I was able to 
learn the names of parents along 
with the dates that were very im- 
portant. 

The U. S. census at Washington, 
D.C. was a very good source of in- 
formation, I sent for the census of 
Roanoke and Bedford county in 
Va., and from the 1850-60-70 and 
80 year, I gathered the family of 
my wife’s  great-grand parents 
and their eight children. Then with 
marriage bonds which I had ob- 
tained from the library, I could 
fill in entire family groups and 
I felt I was gaining some valu- 
able records. 

My father-in-law was the only 
one joining the church and I 
learned very little from him con- 
cerning his own family, he was 
practically disowned for being a 
Mormon. But Sister Benta Wheel- 
er of Logan sent me a list of 
marriages from Bedford county 
Va., among them was the name 
of Alice Crouch who married a 
Joseph N. Lautz in 1875, I wrote 
for a copy of the marriage certi- 


ficate and it was good news, she} 


was an own sister to my father- 
in-law. Back to Polks directory 
[ obtained names and addresses 
for four Lautz families and I 





|Early European 


Records Are 
Discussed 


BY DR. JOHN A. WIDTSOE 
of the Council of the Twelve 


Until the year 1600 or about that 
time there was no attempt on the 
part of governments or churches 
to register the common man either 
with respect to his birth, marriage, 
or death. The common man came 
into official records before that 
approximate date when he bought 
or sold or left property which had 
to be divided among his heirs. 
Going back upwards of a thousand 


years, records have been kept of 
the divisions of property. There 
were men in all the European 
-ountries, in each section of every 
country, who were called to sit as 
courts of judgment or arbitration, 
in case there were contests relative 
to the division of the property of a 
dead person. Since the common 
man in those days usually had 
‘ittle property, he doesn’t appear 
very often in the records where 
property was divided or transfer- 
red. About the year 1600 (I speak 
here entirely in approximate 
terms), the churches of Europe 
were moved upon to begin a sy- 
stem or registration or record 
keeping of their activities. Books 
were supplied the clergy in which 
they were supposed to register 
every official act performed— 
every child baptized, every couple 
married, and every person over 
whom the usual prayers of burial 
were said. It was entirely a church 
affair. The state seldom entered 
into this registration to say that it 
should or should not be done. Ai 
that time there was generally but 
one dominant church in each of 
these countries, usually a_ state 
church. State churches could of 
course compel the clergy, under 
state regulations, to keep records 
of births, marriages, and deaths. 


wrote to each one of them, and in 
less than a week I had answers 
from all of them. One was a 
grandson and the other three were 
children of the said Joseph and 
Alice Lautz. They all expressed 
their thankfulness in hearing from 
some one who could give them 
some information about their uncle 
Marion. 


I am corresponding with them 
now and reciving their records for 
their own families and they have 
expressed their desire to help in 
searching their ancestary. 


They are sending pictures of 
themselves and want to have 
pictures of their relatives from ov’ 
here in Utah. 





Divorces were then scarcely 
known. 
There are, then, two major 


sources of information concern- 
ing genealogy dating from about 
the year 1600—records kept by the 
churches ar:4 records of the trans- 
fer and divisions of property; be- 
fore that, chiefly the records per- 
taining to the division of property. 

There is still another source of 
genealogy in European countries, 
a miscellaneous source of informa- 
tion. Many men in the different 
countries held public offices of a 
minor or major character, police 
or soldier service, civil and mili- 
tary appointments; and records of 
such appointments were kept more 
or less carefully. A principal part 
of this source is the record of the 
right given certain people to bear 
an insignia such as coats of arm: 
or to use titles. A coat of arms did 
not necessarily mean that a person 
had received any particular dis- 
tinction; it meant rather that he 
was able to buy a coat of arms to 
distinguish his family and _ his 
property from other families and 
their properties. Such records of 
coats of arms, in Engiand, Ger- 
many and other European coun- 
tries, furnish another  miscell- 
aneous source of great genealogical 
value, because of names contained. 
Since when a man took out a coat 
of arms he had to give much in- 
formation concerning himself and 
his family. 

Then census reports form an- 
other source of information which 
is very helpful at times. In the 
European countries the custom of 
taking a census of the population 
began a couple of hundred years 
ago. In England, unfortunately, 
we have no census records of any 
value before the year 1800, but for 
the nineteenth century there are 
two or three census records that 
are very valuable. The Scandi- 
navian countries made some excel- 
lent census reports in the _ eigh- 
teenth century. 

The census books are very im- 
portant in some countries. In Nor- 
way, for example, the surname be- 
longs to the place of residence. 
My family, as an illustration, for 
about’ three or four hundreds of 
years, owned one of the farms or 
estates in Norway—Hilstad. Be- 
cause they lived there, that be- 
came the family name. In the 
course of time several sons were 
born. The estate was divided up 
and each man became owner of a 
part of it, but each son retained 
the family name with some iden- 
tification mark as to the part of 
the estate he owned. The estate 
was further cut up into parts when 
other sons came along, until there 
was none left for some of the 
later generations. My grandfather 
went to Widtsoe and he took that 
name. Whenever a census was 
taken, every estate (gaard) in 
Norway was accounted for to- 
gether with every person who lived 
under that name, with all pertin- 
ent information, such as, “This 


man was the son of so-and-so,” 
“This man was a poor man who 
was kept on the estate,” etc. 


Planfilme 
To Replace 
Microfilm 


When the microfilm process 
came into the field of genealogy, 
it revolutionized the copying of 
records. Copying that took years 
of time with the old methods, now 
can be done in hours. Now 
comes word from -Germany that 
an improved process has been in- 
vented. It is called the Planfilme. 
‘his process uses small sheets of 
film about 3x4%, and on this small 
sheet from 60 to 120 pages are 
photographed, the number depend- 
ing on the size of the book being 
copied. 

President Stover of the East 
German mission sent a small pack- 
age containing 330 sheets of film 
and on these were recorded the 
entries in 57 volumes of parish 
registers. By making small holes 
in the end of the film they can 
be tied together into “books” and 
the separate sheets can be inserted 
in the reading machine without 
unbinding the books. 

It is said that Planfilme copies 
of a whole library may be carried 
away in a suit case. 

Microfilm copies of many of the 
German records have already been 
made. This was done by the gov- 
ernment before the war. They 
photographed all the left hand 
pages in a book and then all the 
right hand pages. These were en- 
larged and matched up and bound 
into books. No reading machine 
was needed with these books. It 
is our opinion that those who have 
used the reading machines in the 
Salt Lake library would be very 
pleased if this system could be 
adopted here so they could read a 
book instead of a machine. 

Many of the old records are so 
faded that it is hard to read them 
and still harder to make a readable 
photograph. To bring out the faded 
pen and ink records they are using 
a quartz light. 

President Stover reports that 
most of the valuable genealogical 
records in Germany were not des- 
troyed and that the L. D. S. 
Church has permission to copy 60 
to 75 million pages. This would be 
about 150,000 to 200,000 ordinary 
books. And he adds: “I am happy 
to report that filming of records 
is now being done in earnest and 
will go forward as fast as possi- 
ble.” 


A German Genealogist 


Mrs. Mary B. Mander of Poca- 
tello adds this postscript to a let- 
ter: “Here is a researcher for 
Germany. I find her very good. As 
money cannot be sent to Germany, 
we send her boxes of food and 





she does good work for us. Her 
name and address is as follows: 
Mrs. Kathi Settes, Frankfort, c/o 
Main Sued 16. Gross Hessen, Ger- 
many. American Zone. 
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Question Box 








Our readers are invited to submit their genealogical problems 
to be answered in this section. We shall attempt to analyze the 
problems and give the information needed to carry on 
We do not attempt to do extended research for anyone, either for 


pay or otherwise. 
Each question should pertain 


to only one man or one man and 


his wife. Give all the information you can, such as dates, place of 
residence, of birth, of marriage, place and date of children’s birth, 
religion, military service, ete. More than one problem may be 
presented by the same person and there is no charge whatever 
for this service. Our space is limited and we may not be able to 
publish your answer immediately. There is also a limit to the 
number of personal letters we can write. 


Bristol, England. 


Mrs. William Moyes, Rt. 4, Idaho 
Falls, Idaho, writes as follows: My 


grandmother Katherin Batten was | 9 


born in Bristol, England, 18th 
December, 1832. Her father was 
Robert, born 1792 and her grand- 
father William. She wants to buy 
a printed copy of the parish regis- 
ters of Bristol. 

Answer: There are many parish- 
se in Bristol. They are like the 
“wards” in Idaho falls. Each has 
its own records. Only one of these 
parish registers has been copied 
We do not have a copy in our 
library. We have not been able to 
buy one and we may never find 
one for sale. If we should find 
one the chances are that the re- 
cords you want are in another 
parish and the book would do you 
no good. 

I wonder if there is a record 
somewhere, with some member of 
the family which tells where, in 
Bristol, she was born. Does some 
old letter tell of some strect or 
district where they lived. If we 
could find that we might decide 
in which parish they lived. 

Here is the name of a reliable 
genealogist in Bristol. It will cost 
only five cents to write to her. 
She can tell you much better than 
I can just what your chances are 
of finding the information you 
want. Her name is Miss O. M. 
Griffiths 6 Litfield Place, Bristol 
8, England. 

Illinois 

Mrs. Ralph Whiting of Salmon, 
Idaho, writes as follows: “I would 
like to trace the ancestry of David 
C. Booth. Born 29 March 1836 in 
Hancock County, Carthage, Ill. He 
married in about 1872 to Johanna 
Maud Johnston.” 

Answer: At the time he was born 
there were no records of births and 
deaths except the family bibles 
and the gravestone records. Of 
course members of the family may 
have kept other private records. 
I suggest that you have the censu 
of Carthage searched for the years 
1850, 1860, 1870, and 1880. You 
will send to a genealogist on Wash- 
ington, D. C. to have this done. 
the 1850 census should show David 
as a boy in his fathers family, 
giving the names of his parents 
and his brothers and sisters, their 
ages and the state where they 
were born. 

The 1860 and 1870 records will 
show the same thing except that, 
if other children were born, they 


will be shown and if some of them 
were married they will not be in 
the fathers family. The boys may 
be shown in a family of their 


wn. 

The 1880 census should show 
David as the head of a family 
with his wife and each member 
of the family, place of birth and 
age. If you have the census search- 
ed for all of the name Booth, you 





Hancock County, Carthage. 

Here is the name of a genealo- 
gist who lives in Hancock County. 
She will be able to tell you more 
about the records that are avail- 
able than we can. Her name is 
Mrs. Ralph L. Widney, La Harpe, 
Ill. 

I think you should write to just 
as many cousins as you can possib- 
ly find to see if they have more 
information than you have. Also 
write to Booths in Hancock Coun- 
ty. (see the How Book page 4). I 
have a list of genealogists in the 
Handbook of American Genealogy 
who are compiling data on the 
Booth families. I have room here 
for only two of them. Mrs. Silas 
M. Allen, 73 Fulton St. Oskosh, 
Wisconsin. Miss Jesse W. Boyce, 
1511 Norton Ave, Sioux Falls, S. D. 


South Carolina 


Miss Jewel Paul of Gorum, La. 
Can you help me find further in- 
formation about Simson Ricks. 
His wife, Malinda M. Childers was 
born in Edgefield, S. C. about 1816. 
His daughter Susanah was born 
1840 in Columbia S. C. Malinda M. 





from now. 


they are received. 


to directing the work. 


lished. 
query in the Helper. 





NEW RULES 
For the Question Box 


It is about as hard to formulate rules for the Ques- 
tion box as it is to buy clothes for a fourteen year old 
boy. He is growing so fast that the coat which fit him 
this month may be altogether too small three months 


In the June issue of the paper we are giving more 
space to this department than we did in the March 
issue, and we have more queries left over this time too. 
The paper is small and we cannot make it larger at this 
time and if things go on as they have been it will not 
be possible to publish queries for several months after 


When a query is such than we can suggest sev- 
eral things to do to find more genealogy, we are sure 
our readers would like to have the answer as soon as 
possible so that they can get to work on it. To meet 
this situation we are going to attempt to render special 
service to those who are willing to pay for the added 
cost. We will hire help to prepare the answer, make a 
typewritten copy and mail it to the inquirer. Later on, 
wren we can find room in the Helper, we will publish the 
answer. We will, of course, give our personal attention 


During the next three months the charge for this 
special service will be 25 cents for each query. There 
right be a change when the September paper is pub- 


Remember, there is no charge for publishing your 
If vou are not in a hurry do not 
send any monev, just mail in the query and we will give 
it the same careful attention we have been giving and 
will publish it when there is room. é 








David’s uncles and cousins. 


It is quite likely that David's! 


father bought land, made a will, 
served on a jury, joined a church, 
enlisted in the army or did some- 
thing else to get some information 
regarding his life recorded in the 
county records. These records 
would be in the county seat of 





miy get the names of some of | Childers’ parents were Abraham 


and Margaret. 


Genealogical research in South 
Carolina is rather difficult because 
of the fact that there were no 
public record made of births and 
deaths. 

Wills were recorded in the coun- 
ties as were marriage records. 
There is a published index to the 





wills of some of the counties of 
South Carolina. Copies of. these 


wills are deposited with the South 
Carolina State library, Columbia, 
South Carolina. You can write 
there and see if there is a will 
that would interest you and if so 
they will make a copy for a small 
fee. It may be that Simson was 
married in Edgefield County where 
his wife was born. write to the 
County clerk of that county at 
Edgefield city and see if a marri- 
age is recorded at about that date. 
Or they may have been married in 
Columbia, which is the county seat 
of Richland county. The old mar- 
riage bonds often contain valuable 
information. The librarian recom- 
mends the following genealogists 
Miss Gertrude Foster, 919 Sumter 
Street, Columbia, S. C., Leonardo 
Andres, 224 Devine St. Columbia, 
S. C. Here is a genealogist near 
Edgefield, Harry L. Watson, 427 
Taggart St., Greenwood, S. C. 

Many of the early settlers of 
South Carolina moved south from 
Virginia and North Carolina. We 
have a history of the Ricks family 
in our library but it deals with 
the family in these two states 
and mentions nothing of the South 
Carolina branch. There was 4 
John Ricks who furnished supplies 
for the Revolutionary army and 
who filed a claim with the state 
after the war. He may have been 
father or grandfather of your Sim- 
son. If you should find a marriage 
of a Ricks man and a Simson 
girl that might account for the 
first name of your Simson. 


Dr. George A. Dame, Box 494, 
Fernandina, Fla. has some Ricks 
data, perhaps he can help you. H. 
L. Grace of Graceville Fla, is also 
interested in the Ricks tribe. And 
Miss Georgie P. McMeans, Car- 
negie Library, Palastine, Texas is 
another one. Here is a genealogist 
who is working to find more of 
the Childers family, Dr. William 
C. Moore, 41 Magee St., Stamford, 
Conn. We hope this will help and 
is there something else we can do 
for you? 


MISSISSIPPI 


Mrs. Lee S. Wagely, of Many, 
La. writes: “Acting upon your sug- 
gestion in the How Book, I became 
a member of the New England 
Historic Genealogical Society and 
have been borrowing books by 
mail. However I have not been par- 
ticularly successful in my research 
because I do not know the titles 
of the books I need. I have on 
various occasions described my 
needs to them but usually the 
books they sent were for an earlier 
period.” 

It is easy to understand that 
you would have trouble in getting 
the books you want and the reason 
is simple. The books have not been 
printed. The people of the Caro- 
linas were not as a rule a record- 
making people and when they 
moved to Miss., they were no bet- 
ter. In recent years, both in the 
Carolinas and in Mississippi, they 
have made a real effort to collect 
and preserve the few available 
records of those early days. But 
these records are generally type- 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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written, not printed. 

Present your problem to _ the 
State Department of Archives, 
Jackson, Miss. See if they have 
anything for you. The South Caro- 
lina State Library, Columbia S. C. 
might be able to give you some 
assistance. 


KENT, ENGLAND 


Mrs. Venetia Curtis, Firth Ida- 

ho, writes “Will you please tell 
me how I might purchase the par- 
ish register from England. I write 
to the address given in the How 
Book and my money was return- 
ed.” 
In most of the parishes the reg- 
isters have not been printed. They 
are still in the old books, written 
with pen and ink, worn and faded 
and still stored in the _ parish 
church. When parish regist- 
ers are printed, they have made 
only a few copies, in most cases, 
and these were nearly all sold 
before they were printed. In some 
counties there are parish register 
societies where surplus copies of 
the register may be purchased if 
there are any. Very many of the 
registers can be purchased only 
from the second-hand book deal- 
ers. And you can never guess when 
or if you will be able to buy any 
particular book from them. 

Mrs. Curtis asks about the reg- 
isters of Brasied Parish, Kent Eng- 
land. The records we have indicate 
that these registers have not been 
nrinted. To get information from 
these registers one must employ 
the minister or someone else to 
search the old books in the churcn. 
In the How Book you will find 
instructions on how to do this. 

There are a few volumes of reg- 
isters of parishes in Kent County 
in the Logan Library. We do not 
know if they would be helpful. 


Indiana 


Mrs. Sydney A. Hanks, 710 Oak 
Park Lane, Monrovia, Calif., wants 
help in finding the ancestry of her 
father, Charles William Burton, 
who was born in Indianapolis, In- 
diana, July 9th, 1857. His parents 
were Archibald and Clarinda Rich- 
ey Burton. His mother died in 
1864 and his father remarried. Her 
father had a brother, Thomas Bur- 
ton, whom he last saw in 1883. Her 
father came west as a young man 
and lived in Nevada and Utah. 
Cemetery records have been check- 
ed with no result. 

In the Handbook of American 
Genealogy there is given a list of 
genealogists who are seeking data 
on the Burtons and also some on 
the Richey family. 
would be a good thing to write to 
these genealogists. In the How 


Book for Genealogists we give the 
names of genealogists in Indian- 
apolis. They are better acquainted 
with conditions in that city than 
we are. We suggest that you write 
tu them. 
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Your 
mother may have left some rela- 
tives in Indianapolis, and it is hard 
to tell just what information these 
relatives may have regarding the 
family. There are quite a number 


of Burton names in the Indian-.|' 


apolis phone directory. 

Here are two of them: Albert 
Burton, 311 West 25th St.; Dair 
Burton, 633 East 37th St. We found 
record of four Burton Family His- 
tories. We do not have them in our 
library, but you may be able to 
borrow them from your state li- 
brary through your local county 
or city library. Sometimes printed 
family histories are very helpful. 
The library in Los Angeles would 
likely have these books and there 
you will also find the Handbook 
of American Genealogy. 


The record of your grandfather’s 
two marriages may be found in 
the records of Marion County, Ind. 
The 1860 census of Indianapolis 
may show the members of your 
father’s family and where each 
was born. The 1850 census would 
probably show your grandfather as 
a member of his father’s family 
and would give the names of his 
parents and where they were born. 
‘here is a very yzood genealogical 
library, The Indiana State Library, 
in Indianapolis. They may have 
some help for you. We are telling 
of a number of things to do. You 
will find detailed instructions in 
the How Book as to how to do the 
things we have suggested. 


Illinois 


Mrs. Ralph Whitney, Rt. 1, Sai- 
mon, Idaho, writes as follows: “I 
would like to trace the ancestry 
of David C. Booth, born 29 March 
1836, in Carthage, Hancock Co., 
ill, my grandfather. He married 
in about 1872. My mother and 
other children were all born in 
Carthage.” 

No public record of births and 
deaths in Illinois was kept at that 
time. Family Bibles. had not gone 
out of style and in many of the 
families there was quite a com- 
plete family record in the Bible. 
We think you should write to rela- 
tives to see if you can find any 
trace of a bible or any other rec- 
ord. If you have no relatives then 
we think you should find some. 
Here is the name of a genealogist 
in Hancock County, Ill, who may 
have some suggestion as to the 
best way to proceed in your search: 
Mrs. Mary L. Widney, La Harpe, 
Ill. 

In the Handbook of American 
Genealogy I find the names of 
more than a dozen genealogists 
who are compiling data on Booth 
genealogy. Here are two of them: 
Mrs. Silas M. Allen, 73 Fuiton St., 
Oshkosh, Wis.; Miss Clara Gordon, 


| 403 East Grant Ave., Georgetown, 


We think it | 


Ohio. 

There might be some Booths still 
in Carthage and they might know 
about your people. Write to Mr., 


| Mrs., Miss Booth, Carthage, Ill. You 


might get something. 

The Federal Census of Carthage 
should show the name of your 
grandfather in connection with his 
father’s family. That census would 


grandfather and grand- | 





The Question Box is not alone 
for those who have submitted 
questions to be answered. 


Many comments from our 
readers tell how it works. Here 
is a list of what we are trying 
to do in this department. 


(1) We suggest a program of 
research to the individual who 
submits the query. 


(2) We aim to arswer the 
queries in such a way that our 
answers will be helpful to many 
others who have similar prob- 
lems, 


(3) We give the name and ad- 
dress of each individual whose 
query is published, with the 
hope that there will be an ex- 
change of letters between ali 
those who are interested in the 
family, 


(4) We find on our subscrip- 
tion list, the names of many 
genealogists. We hope we may 
benefit from their experience. 
We respectfully invite our read- 
ers to make further suggestions 
on how to solve the various 
problems presented. 











show the name, age, and birthplace 
of all the members of the family. 
If you can find the name of your 
grandfather in the census, then 
perhaps you can find his marriage 
license in the county records of 
Hancock County. Write to the 
County Clerk, Carthage, Ill. You 
should also search for wills, deeds, 
in Hancock County. 


South Carolina and Georgia 


Mrs. Charles E. Stuart, 226 3rd 
St., Idaho Falls, Idaho, would like 
.o find the birthplace and parent- 
age of Samuel James Stuart born 
18 Nov., 1788 in South Carolina 
or Cags County, Georgia. He died 
the 24th of June 1872 in Ogden, 
‘tah. The burial record says he 
vas born in Cass County, Georgia. 
(This was long after his death) 

Answer: Samuel James may 
have been born some place in 
Georgia but he was not born in 
Cass or as it is now called Bar- 
‘ow county. The land from which 
his county was formed was in the 

ands of the Indians for nearly 40 
,ears after he was born. Not until 
1832 were there enough whites 
there to form a county. 

His son was born in Cassville, 
Georgia, in 1847. He was probably 
still living there in 1850 when the 
census was taken. This census 
| record should show the names of 
_all the members of his family. 
| ‘heir ages and the state or county 





| where they were born. We regret | 


| that the earlier cehsus records 
|eive only the name of the head 


.of the family. There were in the | 





census of South Carolina in 1790, 
58 families of Stuarts (various 
spellings) in various parts of the 
state. The father of Samuel James 
was likely the head of one of these 
families, but which one? 


There was no public record ot 
births and deaths in either South 
Carolina or Georgia. Wills and 
deeds were recorded in the coun- 
ties. 

In Charleston, South Carolina, 
there is a good genealogical lib- 
rary, The South Carolina Histori- 
cal Society. I suggest you write 
there after you find out what the 
census says in 1850. If he was 
born in S. C. they might have 
some record in their library. Here 
we the names of two genealogists 
who live in Charleston and who 
would know much more about the 
avi ‘lable records than we do here: 
Mrs. W. W. Boddie, 54 A Church 
St., Charleston, S. C.; Mrs. R. W. 
Hutson, 19 Greenhill St., Charles- 
ton, S. C. 

The 1850 census is in the Nation- 
al Archives in Washington, D. C., 
and on page 32 of the HOW BOOK 
are the names of genealogists who 
will search for you. 

Here is the name of a genealo- 
gist, a native of South Carolina, 
who offers data on the Stuart fam- 
ily: Mrs. P. C. Brunson, 16 Doyle 
St., Orangeburg, S. C. 


Ohio 


Mrs. Eva Nebeker, 217 North 
Johnson, Pocatello, Idaho, would 
like to consult a census or the 
vital records of Marion County, 
Ohio, Hocking County, Ohio, and 
of the state of West Virginia. 

Answer: I suppose that every 
genealogist who ever did research 
in either one of these states has 
felt the need of these rcords just 
as she has. No record was kept of 
vital statistics in either one of 
these states except that the county 
kept a record of marriages and 
sometimes someone erected a 
headstone which told of a death. 

It was fashionable in the early 
days for families to keep a record 
of vital statistics in a family bible. 
I have one of these old bibles 
which came to me from a second 
great grandfather who resided in 
Ohio. Perhaps some branch of 
your family has such a book. A 
record of marriages was kept in 
the county court house in each 
county. Logan is the county seat 
of Hocking County and Marion is 
the county seat of Marion County. 
Write to the county clerk about 
marriage records, and you may 
find a record of some births in 
some counties. 

The census of 1820 is the earliest 
Ohio census that is now available. 
A census has been taken each ten 
years since 1820. These are all in 
the National Archives in Washing- 
ton, D. C., except the census of 
1880. It is necessary to hire a gen- 
ealogist to search these records. 
Conditions in West Virginia are 
very much the same as in Ohio. 
Before the civil war West Virgnia 
was part of Virginia. 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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(Continued From Preceding Page) 
Ireland 


Mrs. George A. White of 966 
Defence Way, Ogden, Utah wants 
to know just how to proceed to 
find the genealogy of a man born 
in Ireland in the early part of the 
18th century. 

Answer: Here is the name of 
a genealogist who might be able 
to offer a suggestion. Mrs. M. 
Phelps, 697 Mt. Merrion Ave, 
Blackrock, Dublin, Ireland. Ac- 
sording to law, all parish registers 
were taken to Dublin and were 
destroyed by fire in 1882. There 
might have been a few churches 
that disobeyed the law and did 
not send their registers to Dublin 
and thus saved them from the fire. 
Perhaps the genealogist would 
know about that. If your relative 
was of the aristocracy or if he 
belonged to the army it is quite 
possible that there are records 
still available. In our library we 
have a number of volumes of 
“Indexes of Irish Wills” but they 
have no value because the wills 
are all gone. 


Tennessee. 


Mr. Vernon Tidwell of 5310 
Tujunga Ave, North Hollywood, 
Calif. asks for suggestions as to 
how to follow his Tidwell line. 
The earliest known ancestor was 
Absolom Tidwell, born in Tenn., 
8th March 1792, 

Answer: Because no records of 
births and deaths were kept in 
Tenn. except those kept in family 
bibles, research there is usually 


| the 





rather difficult. In your case it is| 
more difficult because you do| 
not know the county where he was 
born. There is a pretty good record | 
of marriages in the counties but | 
very few of them have been print- | 
ed. In order to give you a clue as) 
to where you might look for those | 
bearing the Tidwell name, I ex-| 
amined quite a number of gene- | 
alogical books and in nearly every | 
case there were none. I did find | 
record of a number of Tidwell | 
marriages, 1839 to 1845 in Dickson | 
County, Tenn. However Dickson | 
county was not organized until | 
1801. The early settlers of Ten- 
nessee moved from Virginia and 
North Carolina. I found in West- 
morland county Virginia a record 
of 6 Tidwell wills dated from 1760 
to 1789. It may be that your people 
moved from there. Tennessee was | 
a new country then and your 
people had probably lived in Ten- 
nessee only a short while when 
Absalom was born. Here is the 
name of a genealogist who is com- 
piling data on the Tidwell family, 
write to her: Mrs. T. R. Malone, 
Larga Vista Ranch, Rt. 1 Box 35 
Boone, Colo. Then you may write 
to Mr. Mrs. or Miss’ Tidwell, 
Charlotte, Tenn. That is the 
county seat of Dickson county. 
The Tennessee State Library at 


Nashville, Tenn. 


in those early days. Also here is 
name of a_ genealogist in 
Nashville who was recommended 
by the genealogical librarian. Mrs. 
S. S. Crockett, 1144 Greenfield 
Ave. Nashville 9, Tenn. Other 
Tennessee libraries and  gene- 
alogists are named in the How 
Book for genealogists. Your suc- 
cess will probably come through 
writing letters and more letters. 
In the library in Los Angeles you 
will find city directories or phone 
books. Copy the Tidwell names 
from them and write letters. After 
writing many, many letters I 
found the genealogist for my 
Paulk family of Ohio in Holydale 
California. 


To Hire or not to Hire 


Mrs. Emma Harris of Taber, 
Alberta Canada asks,” Is it better 
to hire the Utah Genealogical 
society to do your research” or 
should we do it ourselves. 

Answer: In a genealogical con- 
vention in the Cache stake in 
recent years, Elder Archibald F. 
Bennett secretary of the Gene- 
alogical society of Utah said. “If 
you can do your own genealogical 
research, you should do it. If you 
cannot do it yourself then we 
have a staff of workers who will 
do it for you.” I agree with 
Brother Bennett. 

She also asks: “In tracing line- 
age in Germany, if the surnames 
change after the third or fourth 
generation back is that an indica- 
tion of Scandinavian extraction.” 

Answer: People take a new 
name because they do not like the 
old name. A man may not like 
his name because it is Danish but 
there are hundreds of other 
reasons why he may not like it. 
A few hundred years ago, names 
were spelled as the priest thought 
they should be pronounced. The 
common people did not know how 
to read or write. Under these 
circumstances the people did not 
change their names but they got 
changed just the same. 


About Immigrants 


Mrs. Margaret P. Truit, Box 209, 
West Yellowstone, Mont., writes: 
When we know the names, dates 
of sailing, name of ship and port 
from which they sailed, how do 
we find out what town they came 
from and how many there were? 

Answer: My answer is very sim- 
ple, I do not know. When the 


| records 


has about the names. It was estimated that it 
| best genealogical library in the! would require $200,000 to complete 


ti B x |south. Write to them they may be/ the job. Whether the project was 
ues ion Oo lable to tell you where Tidwelis| abandoned on account of the war 


or for some other reason we do 
not know. Such a list would, no 
doubt, make it possible for many 
thousands of families who must 
now stop with their immigrant 
ancestor, to continue their research 
in Europe. 


Tyler Genealogy 


Mrs. Bessie Tyler, 2099 Douglas 
Street, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
writes: “Do you have any books 
on Tylers in the South? The li- 
brary here does not have anything 
to offer other than the President 
Tyler lines. Is it correct that there 
were two Tylers that came over 
here in approximately 1660 and 
one settled in Massachusetts and 
the other in the South, and that 
most of the Tylers in the United 
States now, came through one or 
the oiher of these lines?” 

Answer: We are sorry to say 
there is no truth whatever in the 
story that most of the Tylers are 
descended from the two brothers. 
rl have investigated quite a number 
of similar stories, there are usually 
three brothers, however, and there 
is nothing to indicate that they are 
true. There may have been two 
brothers who came over in 1660 
but there were many families of 
Tylers here before they came. 
Savage’s Dictionary mentions some 
ot these families who were in 
Massachusetts in 1640. The census 
of the United States shows a total 
of 238 Tyler families in the United 
States in 1790. Each one of the 
states had a liberal supply of them. 
The dictionary says a tiler is a 
man who covers buildings with tile. 
There were tilers or tylers in every 
town and when surnames were 
adopted John the tiler became John 
Filer or Tyler and there are hun- 
dreds of Tyler families that are 
not related. 

In the Index to Virginia Wills, a 
book that you will find in the 
library in Salt Lake there are 33 
Tyler wills listed. What makes you 
think these were all made by Presi- 
dent Tyler’s family? In the printed 
oooks and also in the microfilm 
of marriages from. the 
south you will find many Tylers 
and they are not all from Presi- 
dent Tyler’s family, either. Your 
letter does not say when or where 
your people lived in the South so 
it is not possible for us to make 
any specific suggestions. 


New York 





Mrs. Nora B. Schow of 2910 So. 


wassengers embarked for the jour- 8560 W., Magna, Utah, writes as 


ney it is supposed that the ship | follows: For three years I have 


company madc a record of the 
passengers, giving the name of 
each, the place of residence, the 
age, etc. These records were not 
sent with the ship but were retain- 
ed in the office in England or else- 


not been destroyed and might still 
be transcribed and published. 

Ten or fifteen’ years ago there 
was an effort made to collect a 
fund sufficiently large to pay for 
transcribing and indexing all these 


been trying to find the parents of 
Eleazer Willes (Willis) and Achsa 


| Jones. Eleazer was born 28 Nov. 


1782 in the state of New York, and 


| died 26 Oct. 1847 in Washington 
| County, Iowa, on his way to Utah. 
where. It may be that they have | 


His wife Achsa was of New York 
Seven children are named, one of 
the older ones was born in Bern, 


Albany County, New York, and one | 
| more in the State of Maine; name- 


of the younger ones in Schoharie 
Co., New York. 
Answer: Eleazer was probably a 





member of the Mormon church. If 
so he may have left some record 
in the early church records. Did 
he receive a patriarchal blessing? 


That would perhaps give his par- 
ents’ names. If he belonged to a 
quorum in Nauvoo, the quorum 
record may tell something. Did he 
go to the Nauvoo temple? If so he 
may nave been: baptized for his 
father and mother. These records 
would be in the’ Historian’s Office, 
47 East South Temple St., Salt 
Lake, except the temple records 
which are in the Genealogical Li- 
brary at 80 No. Main St. Have 
you had the files in the Index 
Bureau searched? The 1790 census 
of the United States shows five 
heads of families named Willis 
who lived in Albany County, New 
York. I think it quite likely that, 
that he was born there and married 
in that county, and later moved to 
Schoharie County which is next to 
Aibany county. ‘‘hey kept no record 
of births at that time in the public 
records. There is a record of mar- 
riages, of wills and deeds. Suppose 
you write to the New York state 
library, Albany, New York. They 
may have something for you if 
only a suggestion as to where you 
might find your record. Here are 
the names of some genealogists in 
Albany county: Mrs. Francis W. 
Warring, 411 State St., Albany, N. 
Y.; Miss Rachel C. Watkins, Hoos- 
ick Falls, N. Y. 


Records of births, etc., can often 
be found in the Church records in 
New York. The LDS Genealogical 
Society has microfilm records of 
many of the church and county 
records. Ask them what they have 
from Albany county. 

The Handbook of American Gene- 
alogy, which will be found in many 
libraries, including the LDS library 
in Salt Lake, lists 19 genealogists 
who are compiling genealogical 
data on the Willis families. An in- 
dex to their names will be found 
on page 98. 

Perhaps you have some distant 
cousins still living in Albany 
county. Look for a directory in 
the library or write to the post 
master for names of those of your 
name and write to them. 


Maine 


Mrs. Ray Bickmore, Box 279-W, 
Rt. 2, Santa Maria, Calif., writes 
as follows: I would like to know 
if you have any data on David 
Bickmore, born 1767 in New Bed- 
ford, Maine. His son, Samuel David 
Bickmore, born 1802 in Friendship, 
Maine. Answer: There is no such 
town as New Bedford, Maine. It 
may be that this was the name 
given to some settlement when it 
started and later the name was 
changed to something else. New 
Bedford is in Massachusetts. 

We have in the library three 
volumes of the vital statistics of 
New Bedford, but the name Bick- 
more does not appear. In the 
Census of the United States taken 
in 1790, the name Bickmore does 
not appear in Massachusetts but 
there are two of the name Bick- 


ly, John Bickmore, Jr., and John 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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Bickmore, Sr. They lived in the 
township of Meduncook, Lincoln 
County, Maine. That was the name 
of the township; there is no town 
of that name. Friendship, where 


David Bickmore was born, was also 
in Lincoln county so far as I can 
learn. It is now in Knox county, 
but Knox county wasn’t formed 
until 1860. Inasmuch as the name 
Bickmore does not occur elsewhere 
and your Bickmore would come 
from Lincoln county, I think your 
David Bickmore was one of the 
family of John Bickmore. He was 
born in 1767 and was probably not 
married in 1790 so that his name 
would not appear on the census. He 
would be counted as one of the 
members of the family. I think it 
guite likely that he was the son of 
John Bickmore, Sr., and the broth- 
er of John, Jr. There was a pretty 
good record made of births, deaths 
and marriages in Maine and I 
think it quite likely that you can 
find a record of these people. It 
may be that there are still some 
Bickmores in Lincoln county. Sup- 
pose you write to Mr., Mrs., or 
Miss Bickmore, Wiscasset, Lincoln 
County, Maine. That is the county 
seat. Also write to the county clerk 
to see if they have records of mar- 
riages or deeds and wills. Send him 
a dollar for the search and ask 
about the cost of copying wills or 
deeds. 


Also write to the town clerk in 
Friendship, Maine. Ask for a rec- 
ord of the births, marriages and 
deaths of the Bickmores who have 
lived there. Ask if he can tell you 
where they moved from to his 
town. And ask him if he knows 
anything about New Bedford 
where David was born, and about 
the location of Meduncook town- 
ship where the Bickmores lived 
when the census of 1790 was tak- 
en. You might ask the county clerk 
about New Bedford and Medun- 
cook also. 


If you find the names of other 
places where the Bickmores lived, 
you will want to write there also. 
The 1790 census shows John Sr.’s 
family to consist of 4 males over 
16, one under 16 and three fe- 
males. John Jr. had 1 male (him- 
self) over 16, 2 under 16 and 3 
femaies. I think it would be a 
good thing to have the later cen- 
sus records of Lincoln County 
searched. They will show the res- 
idence of the later families and 
may show changes which will en- 
able you to figure who was who 
in the family. A census is every 
10 years. It could be that the two 
Johns are not father and son. 
Where there was two of the same 
name in those days it was cus- 
tomary for the younger man to be 
called Junior. Here are two names 
from the phone directories, Leona 


Bickmore, 3 Oakland St., Augusta, | 
Maine; O. J. Bickmore, 62 Goff | 


St., Auburn, Maine. 





South Carolina 


Mrs. H. L. Butler, Flagstaff, 


| Arizona, writes as follows: I am 


interested in the Higginbothum 
and Ware familes. My great grand- 
father was Nelson Higginbothum 
and his wife was Jediah Ware. 
‘They came into Texas from South 
Carolina and Louisiana. He was 
born 1785 in S. C., died Sept. 2, 
i860 in Louisiana. She was born 
i790 in S. C. and died 1831 in 
Louisiana. That is all I know about 
them. 

Answer: The 1790 census shows 
none by the name of Higginbothum 
in S. C. There were 32 tamilies of 
tnat name, 6 in Pennsylvania, 22 
in Virginia and the others in Mary- 
land. ‘here were 21 Ware families 
in S. C. Of course, the census 
.aker might have made an error 
or it may have been that Nelson’s 
lather died between 1785 and 1790 
and he was being cared tor in some 
other family. It is likely that the 
riigginbothums moved trom Vir- 
gimia to S. C. as many other famil- 
ies were making that same move. 
There was no record kept of births 
or deaths in S. C. There was a 
record of marriages. I found the 
name of two Higginbothums in a 
teiephone directory which we hap- 
pen to have: Miss Avis Higgin- 
bothum, 66 Judson, Greenville, S. 
c., and the Higginbothum Imple- 
ment Company, 1000 Laurens 
Road, Greenville, S. C. I suggest 
that you write to the S. C. His- 
torical Society of Charleston, S. C. 
They have many records which 
have not been printed. Here are 
two genealogists who are compil- 
ing data on the Higginbothum fam- 
ily: Mrs. Edna A. Copeland, Lake 
Forest Drive, Elberton, Georgia, 
and Miss Florence L. Sawyer, 715 
5th Ave., Ft. Worth, Texas. I hope 
some of these people will be able 
to offer you some suggestion. 


Massachusetts 


Mrs. Charlotte P. Kent, 3615 
So. 5200 W., Salt Lake City 7, 
Utah, writes as follows: In the 
Wilbore genealogy it gives Mary 
Dean of Taunton, Mass., as the 
wife of Shadrock Wilbore. The two 
brothers Walter and Dean settled 
in Walter, Massachusetts. In all 
the references I have only been 
able to find five children for Wal- 
ter and six for John; neither in- 
cluded Mary, but the New Eng- 
land Genealogical Register, Vol. 3, 
uage 381 says that Walter had 
eight children. I am wondering 
how I will be able to get these 
early families complete so I can 
make the connection. I have no 
exact birth date on either group 
of children, but some marriage 
dates. 

Answer: Very many of the rec- 
ords of Massachusetts are not 
printed and it is necessary to 
search the original manuscript 
record. I suggest that you write 
to a genealogist at No. 9 Ashbur- 
ton Place, Boston, Mass. You will 
find her name in the How Book. 


Wales 


Mrs. Robert Flake, Kuna, Idaho, 
writes: Do you have the printed 





Parish record of Cardiff, Wales in 
your library? 

Answer: No we do not have 
such a record. The records we do 
have indicate that there is no 
printed record of the Register of 
Cardiff. In order to get informa- 
tion from this city, it would be 
necessary to get one of the Parish 
ministers or a _ genealogist to 
search the original records. For 
your information, we may say that 
there are abvut a dozen different 
parishes in Cardiff which means 
that there are a dozen parish reg- 
isters located in different parts of 
the city which would have to be 
searched. 


New York 


Mrs. Mary B. Hatch, 2500 N. 
36th St., Boise, Idaho. I have had 
a deposit of money with the Gen- 
ealogical Society of Utah for over 
two years to try to find some 
information on William Brown, 
but as yet they have given me no 
information as to when he was 
born or died. He was the father 
of Ebenezer Brown who was born 
Dec. 6, 1802, in Herkimer county, 
New York, and died 25 Jan. 1878 
in Draper, Utah. ‘ 

Answer: The census of 1790 lists 
several William Browns in New 
York, several of them in Herkimer 
county. As they kept no record of 
births and deaths, it will be rather 
difficult to determine just which 
one of these William Browns be- 
long to you. Herkimer is the coun- 
ty seat of Herkimer county. If 
you have a record of the mar- 
riages, it may be that you can 
find some record of your William 
Brown’s marriage in Herkimer. 
Also there may be some deeds 
and wills which may be of value. 
Here are some genealogists who 
specialize in the records of Herk- 
imer county: Leslie A. Frye, 44 
So. Main St., Gloversvill, N. Y.; 
Mrs. Charles E. Merritt, 505 Kirk- 
lan St., Utica, N. Y.; Milo Nellis, 
St. Johnsville, N. Y. I hope one 
of these may be able to help you. 


Georgia 


Mrs. Harriet Ball, 9219 DeHavi- 
land Ave., Los Angeles 45, Calif., 
writes: I am trying to find the 
parents of William Martin Woody 
and his wife Catherine Amanda 
Wittel. William Martin Woody was 
bora in Dahlonega (Lumpkin Co.) 
Georgia on the 5th of April, 1858. 
I have written there and was in- 
formed that his father’s name was 
John Wood. I have asked my 
father and his brother and they 
had never heard of the name hav- 
ing been changed, therefore, there 
is a question in my mind as to 
the correctness of this informa- 
tion. I have written to Sandusky, 
Ohio, where Catherine Amanda 
Whittel was born on the 23rd of 
March, 1858. There were no rec- 
ords in Sandusky back that far. 

Answer: There were Woodys in 
various parts of Georgia at that 
time and there are still Woodys 
to be found there so I see no 
reason why we should decide that 
the name had been changed. As 
he was born in 1858, it is quite 





likely that the family still resided 
in Lumpkin Co. in 1860. If you will 
have the 1860 census of that 
county searched, it should show 
the name of William Martin 
Woody as a baby in his father’s 
family and should give the name 
of each member of the family and 
the place where they were born. 
You will find the name of a gen- 
ealogist to do this work in your 
“How Book”, page 32. Here are 
the names of Woodys in Atlanta: 
A. E. Woody, 315 Courtland N.E., 
Atlanta, Ga.; E. M. Woody, 232 
Hannicut N. W., Atlanta, Ga.; and 


W. W. Woody, East Point, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

I suggest that you write to Mr., 
Mrs., or Miss Woody at Dahlonega 
(this is the correct spelling) which 
is the county seat of Lumpkin 
county, Ga. Also it might be well 
to place a little ad in the county 
newspaper, The Nugget, in Dahl- 
onega. Lumpkin county is a rural 
community, there being only about 
1,300 people in the whole county 
so they should know about your 
folks if they are still there. 

In Ohio there is no record kept 
of births and deaths. Erie county 
was settled in 1808. It was organ- 
ized as a county in 1838. The first 
settlers are said to have come 
from Connecticut. I found in the 
1790 census a record of some 
Wittels. There was Isaac Wittel 
Sr., and Isaac Wittel Jr. in New 
London, Conn. Sandusky is the 
county seat of Erie county, and 
here is a genealogist who may be 
able to help you: Mrs. Emma R. 
Hamp, 1516 Columbus Ave., San- 
dusky, Ohio. 


New York 


Richard Hyer, R.F.D. 2, Warner, 
N.H., wants data concerning Jane 
Grant born about 1780, married 
about 1799 to William Hyer. He 
was born Dec. 25, 1775 and was 
a tailor in New York City. Date 
of his death is not known. 

Answer: Mr. Hyer indicates that 
he has done considerable research 
in this line and we do not know 
just what to recommend regarding 
the records in New York. How- 
ever, Heber J. Grant, late presi- 
dent of the L D S church, had a 
man hired by the month for a 
number of years who spent his 
whole time tracing the ancestry 
and the family of President Grant. 
It is quite likely that the informa- 
tion you seek may be included in 
these records. If you will write to 
Archibald F. Bennett, 80 North 
Main St., Salt Lake City, Utah, 
we believe he can either give you 
the information desired or refer 
you to someone who has this rec- 
ord in charge. 

Mr. Hyer is also anxious to find 
the ancestry of Hannah Lynch, 
born 28 June 1746 in N. J., married 
June 18, 1766 to Walter Hyer. They 


were also of New York City. Per-. 


haps some of the readers of the 

Helper may have some informa- 

tion which will help Mr. Hyer. 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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Mormons in Ohio 


Mrs. D. C. Weir, 119 Portage 
Ave., Three Rivers, Mich., writes: 
Is there a complete list of all 
Mormons from Ohio in or after 
1850 at the Salt Lake City library? 

Answer: So far as I know, there 
is no complete list of Mormons in 
Ohio or in any other state in 1850 
or in any other year. 


Research to England 


Mrs. Ralph Wilkins, Rt. 2, Idaho 
Falls, Idaho, She writes: “In the 
August issue of the Question Box, 
you suggested to Mrs. Newby of 
Shelley that before she began re- 
search to England she make sure 
that no one else has already made 
the search. I would like to know 
how one can make sure—where 
one should find out.” 

Answer: One way is to contact 
relatives—third, fourth and fifth 
cousins. It would also be well to 
ask the L.D.S. Genealogical Soc- 
iety, 80 North Main St., Salt Lake 
City, Utah, to make a survey of 
the records they have with a view 
to determine if anyone else is 
working on the line. Often times 
if you have a record which calls 
for research in a particular parish, 
the rector of the parish can tell 
you if some other person has asked 
for research of the same lines. 


Kentucky 


Mr. Harry H. Bunton, Keytes- 
ville, Missouri, asks for data on 
James Washington Leonard Bun- 
ton (1812-1861) came to Chariton 
county, Mo., from Kentucky in 
about 1832, married Phoebe Gar- 
vey Payne (1822-1866) about 1833 
and had eleven children. I have the 
information on these eleven chil- 
dren and most of their descendants. 
My father was one of these eleven 
children, Joshua Terrell Bunton 
born 1857, married Anna Z. Holley 
(b. 1878) in 1899. 

Answer: Do you really think 
your grandmother was married 
when she was about eleven years 
old? Kentucky has no record of 
births or deaths. There is some 
record of marriges but very few 
are printed. Some of the most valu- 
able genealogical records are the 
records of land grants, deeds and 
wills. There was no census of Ken- 
tucky in 1790 but they have com- 
piled the tax lists of about that 
time, which is approximately the 
same as the census, There was one 
William Bunton who lived in Mer- 
cer Co., Ky., in 1789 and a James 
Bunton lived in Fayette Co. at 
that same time. The available rec- 
ords of these two counties might 
be searched. Here are the names 
of genealogists who may help you. 
From Mercer county, Mrs. Mary 
Sorrel, 229 E. Factory St., Har- 
rodsburg, Ky., the county seat of 
Mercer county. Lexington is the 
county seat of Fayette county, and 


the genealogist from that county is 
Mrs. William Fowler, 215 So. Ash- 
land St., Lexington, Ky. Do you 
know if your James Washington L. 
Bunton came to Missouri with his 
parents? If so, there may be some 
of their records in the census of 
1850. Write to a genealogist named 
in the How Book in Washington, 
D. C., and have the census of 
Chariton county searched for all of 
the name Bunton. This will give 
you the name of each one, their 
age and the state where they were 
born. The 1790 census shows 45 
families of Buntons in Pennsyl- 
vania and the Southern States. 


North Carolina 


Mrs. J. H. McBryde, rt 3, Box 
787, Oklahoma City, Okla. “Would 
like to know the parents of Moses 
N. Bryant born March 23, 1813, 
died Jan. 14, 1871. He married 
Margaret ——, born June 4. 
1815, died Oct. 12, 1869. I think 
they lived in North Carolina be- 
cause their daughter Dina was 
born in N. C. March 2, 1842. She 
was married in Iowa in 1862. 

Answer: The name Bryant is 
yuite common in N. C. In the 1790 
‘ensus there are dozens of them 
and they are scattered all over 
the state so it would be difficult 
o find this couple without some 
information as to where they liv- 
ed. 

As there were no records of 
births or deaths, the only written 
record that we could refer to 
would be the record of marriages 
and the marriage records are scat- 
tered in the various counties of 
N. C. It seems to me an effort 
to trace the family back from the 
known to the unknown would be 
the logical way to do work. Hunt 
for other descendants of Moses, 
and his son Samuel and of his 
daughter Dina. It is possible some 
of them might have more infor- 
1ation. 





lichardson 


Mr. W. Dennis Cahoon, 1918 
Ridenbaught st., Boise, Ida., would 
like to know if Josiah Richardson 
who was married to Mary Philpot 
on the 6th of August 1770 and 
had children, Annie and Lydia is 
related to Josiah Richardson who 
married Loly Foote. 

Answer: I examined two or 
three books in the library and in 
about five minutes I had found 
about 40 Josiah Richardsons. As no 
place of residence of either of these 
Josiahs was given, I was unable 
to do any checking from the print- 
ed records. It may be that some 
of our readers will have this in- 
Yormation for Mr. Cahoon. 


London 


Mrs. E. J. Hokanson, 
North Temple, Salt Lake 
Utah writes: 

My grandfather was born in 
Clerkenwell, Middlesex, Eng., his 
father being a minister, 
his son to be also, but George Wil- 
jliam, the son, did not like the 
|ministry but was apprenticed to 
‘learn the trade of a plasterer and 
‘builder. She asks, “Is there any- 


20 W. 
City, 





wished | 


one or way or place that I can 
get in touch with, that I wouk 
get some information about him or 
his family?” 

Answer: Clerkenwell is a paris’ 
in the city of London. There ar« 
several churches in this parish, 
each with its own records. Thc 
Farish Registers of St. James Par 
ish in Clerkenwell have been pub 
lished. The other old parish is St 
John, the Baptist; these register 
have not been published. 

We have five volumes of St 
James registers in our library giv- 
ing births, deaths and marriage: 
from about 1551 to 1754. We sup- 
rose they would be in other li 
braries also. If the information 
cannot be found in these books 
then it would be necessary to con- 
tact the rector of the other par 
ishes or if the information you are 
seeking comes after 1754, you 
would write to the Rector of St. 
James. Your letter would reac} 
him if you would address it to the 
Rector of St. James Parish, Clerk 
enwell, London, England. You 
will find full directions for writ 
ing to the parish ministers in th: 
How Book. 


Ohio 


Mrs. Loree V. Lee, 175 W. Main 
st., Rigby, Idaho writes: “I won 
der if you could help me trace the 
neestors of by great grandfather 
His name was Thomas Sleeth. He 
was born in Manchester, Eng.. 
sept. 11, 1826 and came to Amer 
ica at the age of three or four 
years. His father’s name was also 
Thomas Sleeth and his mother's 
name was Sophia. He married Ur- 
etta McLaughlin 1 Jan. 1850 in 
Meigs, Co., Ohio. She was the 
daughter of John McLaughlin and 
Barbara Bickle, natives of Vir- 
ginia, what is now West Virginia 

Answer: To find the ancestor 
of Thomas Sleeth, Sr., it would be 
necessary to search the records i 
Manchester, England As Manches 
ter is « large city and there ar: 
many parishes there, it would 
probably be best to hire a genea- 
logist to search the records. Yor: 
will find in the How Book a list o 
genealogists in England. Select 
one from Manchester to write to 

To find the descendants of Thom- 
as Sleeth in this country you 
would have to go to Meigs Co., 
Ohio. I was able to get quite a 
number of marriages from the 
county clerk. 

Then there are grave stones 
which can be searched and also 
wills and deeds in the county 
courthouse. I had a good genealo- 
gist there who did the work for 
me, but I think she passed away. 
If you will write to the Ohio State 
library in Columbus, Ohio, I be- 
lieve they will be able to recom- 
mend a genealogist in Meigs Co. 

In the telephone directories 1 
| found the following: Evelyn Sleeth, 
\542 Wooster st., Akron, Ohio; Pau) 
|Sleeth, 3317 Magnolia, St. Louis 
\St., Louis, Mo.; T. F. Sleeth, 1944 
| Lawrence, Detroit, Mich. Suppose 
you write to Mr., Mrs., of Miss 
Sleeth in Pomeray, the county seat 
at Meigs County, Ohio. 
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Iowa 

Mrs. Blanche H. Rowley, Bynum, 
Montana, wishes to hear from 
descendants of David Hunter and 
would like genealogical data on 
this man and his ancestors. She 
gives the following data. James 
Edwin Hunter was born 26 March 
1876 in Des Moines, Iowa, his 
father John Hopkins Hunter was 
born Dec. 3, 1838 in Philadelphia, 
lived in Des Moines, Iowa. His 


grandfather, David Hunter was 
born in Lake, County Antrim 
Ireland. 


Answer: There appears to be no 
place named Lake in County An- 
trim. It may be a locality or dis- 
trict in some city, but there is no 
post office of that name. The par- 
ishes of Ireland sent their records 
to Dublin and the building 
where they were stored burned 
down in 1882. Some of the Metho- 
dist churches failed to send their 
records and if we could find where 
this Lake is located, it is possible 
the records might be in the Metho- 
dist Church. 


The county clerk of Polk county, 
Iowa, whose office is in Des 
Moines may have record of mar- 
riages, wills and so forth of the 
Hunter family. If they were 
living in Des Moines in 1850, the 
U. S. census of that date would 
give the names of the members of 
the family, where they were born 
and their ages. If they continued 
to live there until 1860, you might 
get the names of additional mem- 
bers of the family from that cen- 
sus. 


In order to have the 1850 census 
searched, it is necessary to have 
jsomeone visit the National Arch- 
ives in Washington, D. C. The 
names of the genealogists in Wash- 
ington, D. C., are given in the 
How Book. It might be a good 
thing to put a little ad in the 
newspaper in Des Moines stating 
that you wish to correspond with 
the descendants of David Hunter. 
Tre “Des Moines Register” is the 
name of one of the newspapers. 


English Parishes 


Richard B. Green, Rt. 7, Bakers- 
field, Calif., asks the following 
question: If one knew the name 
of a parish in England and the 
county, how would one reach the 
rector of said parish? The one I 
have in mind is St. John’s Castro- 
Ewes in Sussex. I would like to 
contact this parish in the hope 
of more data on the Chapmans. 

Answer: When you know the 
name of a parish and the post of- 
fice address, all that is necessary 
is to address the letter to the Rec- 
tor of said parish and then give 
the post office address. In 
to Castro-Ewes, I do not find that 
|listed as a separate parish. It 
might be a sub-parish in some 
large city. Neither the Gazetteer 
|of the British Isles or the Direc- 
tory of Parishes lists this one. 


Canada 


Mrs. Matilda Lewis, Box 142. 
Farmington, New Mexico, writes 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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(Continued From Preceding Page) 


as foliows: “In your Genealogicai 
Helper for March in the Question 
Box under Canada you mention 
some books you have on Loyalists. 
Do you rent, sell, or loan these 
books? I am interested in the 
United Empire Loyalists of Can- 
ada, one John Mills and George 
Boil. 

Answer: We do not hbave dupli- 
cates of the genealogical books in 
our library and we are there ‘ore 
not able to loan them or rent them. 
However, I examined the indexes 
of the books we have and did not 
find the name of John Mills or 
George Boil. 

Maine 


Mrs. Bertha L. Harris, 30 Nar- 
‘en st., Nashua, N. H. writes as 
follows: “For many years I have 
been searching for information of 
my father’s mother and her fam- 
ily. Her name was Mary Ann Mc- 
Loed, born Oct. 13, 1842 at Exeter, 
Maine. She married Oliver Q. Bis- 
bee Oct. 22, 1860. They had six 
children, my father Henry H. Bis- 
bee, born February 18, 1863 in 
Dexter, Maine. I would like to 
correspond with any person who 
has any information. 

Answer: Exeter and Dexter are 
both in Penobscot, Maine. Bango. 
is the county seat. The 1850 cen- 
sus of the U. S. should show her 
as a child in her father’s family. 
also other members of the family. 
This census should show the names 
of her parents, their ages and 
where they were born. The 1850 
census is in the National Archives 
in Washington, D. C. In order 
to have this census searched it !s 
necessary to either visit the Ar- 
chives in person or to employ 
someone to search for you. In the 
list of genealogists in Washington, 
D. C., you will find a number who 
specialize in searching census rec- 
ords in the list of genealogists in 
the How Book. 

While they are searching the 
census for McLeod, they could also 
search for the name Bisbee in that 
county. That would probably give 
you considerable information re- 
garding this family also. 

When you know the parents 
and where they were born, then 
you can decide what further ac- 
tion to take in tracing their an- 
eestors. Here is a genealogist in 
Penobscot county who could help 
you in searching grave stone rec- 
ords and other records of the 
county: Mrs. Margaret F. White, 


249 Kenduskeag ave., Bangor, 
Maine. 
Here are some names_ taken 


from telephone directories: J. W. 
McLeod, 162 Oak _ st., Lewiston, 
Maine; Ora McLeod, 65 Spring st., 
Auburn, Maine. 

Vermont 


Mrs. Chartes H. Watson, 12.6 


Thayer St. Evanston, Ill. is look- 
ing for the parents and place of| 
birth of her ancestor Aaron Smith | 
who was born February 12, 17°°. 


‘Massachusetts 


(Continued from Page 14.) 

in 1638). Pepperell, (Groton) 1773. 
Reading (Lynn) 1644. Sherburn, 
1674. Shirley (Grotan) 1753. Stone- 
ham (Charleston) 1725. Stow (set- 
tled from Concord) 1683. Sudbury 
1639. Tewksbury (Billerica) 1734, 
Townsend, - 1734. ‘T' yn esborough, 
(Dunstable) 1732. Waltham (Wa- 
tertown 1738. Watertown, 1630. 
Westford (Chelmsford) 1729. Wes- 
ton, (Watertown) 1713. Wilming- 
ton, (Reading and Woburn) 1730. 

Essex County—-Amesbury (name 
changed from Salisbury-new-town) 
1668. Andover, 1646. Beverly Sa- 
lem) 1668, Boxford, (Rowley( 1694. 
Bradford 1675. Danvers, (Salem) 
1752. Gloucester, (originally Cape 
Ann) 1642. Haverhill, (originally 
Pawtucket) 1641. Ipswich 1634. 
Lynn (originally Saugus) 1637. 
Woburn 1642. 
Manchester (Salem) 1645. Marble- 
head (Salem) 1633. Methuen, 1725. 
Middleton, 1728. Newbury (settled 
from Ipswich) 1635. Newburyport 





He married in Williamstown, Vt. 
to Marian Howard July 22, 1802. 
She was born in Woodstock, Conn. 
June 6, 1779. She died in North 
Bloomfield, Ohio 27 Oct. 1852 and 
Aaron died there March 18, 1831. 
Their only daughter Amanda was 
born November 20, 1804 and she 
married in Bloomfield in 1821 to 
Leonard Osham. 

Answer: Williamstown where 
they were married is in Orange 
county, Vt. on the Conn. river. 
The early settlers mosily came 
up the river from Connecticut. 
The Secretary of State at Mont- 
pelier, Vt. has a copy of the old 
records including grave’ stone 
records, etc., in his office and he 
could probably give you informa- 
tion concerning Aaron Smith. If 
Aaron was born in Conn. as was 
his wife, then write to the Conn. 
State Library, Hartford, Conn., 
giving the date of bis birth and 
they could probably find che place 
of his birth and the name of his 
parents. 

The Aaron Smith that is listed 
in the 1790 census in Vermont 
would not be your ancestor as 
your Aaron would be only thirteen 
years old at that time and would 
not be the head of a family and 
the 1790 census lists only heads of 
families. In the 1800 census of 
Vermont, there are six Aaron 
Smiths, two of these were in 
Orange county, one in Bradford 
township and the other in Ran- 
dolph township. 

Answer: The question about the 
early settlers in certain Connecti- 
cut towns—Stafford was settled 
in 1718 from Mass. Thompson was 
settled in 1715 from Killingsly, 
Windham Co., Conn. Killingsly 
was settled in 1700 from Saybrook 
and Northampton, Mass. 

Australia 

Mrs. Elaine McKee, Rt. 1, Box 
324-B, Colton,Calif. writes: “Wouid 
you please advise me where to 
write in Australia to search my 
genealogy? 

Answer: I suggest you write 





to the Society of Australan Gene- 
alogists, 91 Phillip St. Sydney, 
‘New South Wales, Austrailia. 





(Newbury) 1764. Rowley (settled Warwick 1763. Whateley, (Hat- 


from Yorkshire, England3 1639. Sa- 
lem, 1630. Salisbury (settled from 
Salisbury, England) 1640. Saugus 
(name changed to Lynn) 1631. 
Topsfield, (Ipswich) 1648. Wenham 
(Salem) 1643. . 

Plymouth County — Abington, 
(Bridgewater) 1712. Bridgewater, 
(Duxbury) 1656. Duxbury, 1637. 
Halifax 1734. Hanover, (Abington 
and Scituate) 1727. Hingham( set- 
tled from Hingham, England) 1635. 
Hull 1644. Kingston (Plymouth) 
1726. Marshfield (originally Rex- 
hame) 1642. Middleborough, 1669. 
Pembroke, (Duxbury) 1712. Ply- 
mouth 1620. Plympton, (Plyraouth) 
1707. Rexhame, (name changed to 
Marshfield) 1642. Rochester 1686. 
Scituate, (settled from Kent, Eng- 
land) 1633. Wareham (Rochester) 
1739. 

Bristol County — Attleboro, (Re- 


hobath) 1694. Berkley, (Dighton 
and Taunton) 1735. Dartmouth 
1652. Dighton, (Taunton) 1712. 


Freetown 1683. Mansfield, (Norton) 


1770. New Bedford (Dartmoutn) 
1787. Norton, (Taunton) 1710. 
Raynham, 1731. Rehobath 1645. 


Swansea, 1668. Taunton 1639. 

Barnstable County — Barnstable 
(Scituate) 1638. Chetham, 1712. 
Eastham (originally Newsett) 165i 
Falmouth, (Barnstable) 1694 Har- 
wich, 1694. Newsette 1643. Orleans 
1641, Sandwich 1630. Suckensset 
1670, Truro (settled from Eastham) 
1709. Wellfleet (Eastham) 1763. 
Yarmouth 1639. 

Dukes County—Chilmark (East- 
ham) 1695. Edgartown (originally 
Great Harbor) 1671. Middletowne 
(name changed to Tisbury) 1671. 

Nantucket County — Nantucket, 
Sherburn) 1795. Sherburn 1687. 

Worcester County — Ashburn- 
ham, 1765. Atol, 1762. Bolton, 1738 
(Lancaster). Charlton (Oxford) 
1755. Douglas (originally New 
Sherburn) 1746. Dudley, (Oxford) 
1732. Fitchburg (Lunenburg) 1764. 
Grafton, 1735. Harwick 1739. Har- 
vard 1732, ‘Holden, (Worsecter) 
1741, Hubbardtown (Rutland) 1767. 
Lancaster 1653. Leicester 1713. Leo- 
minster (Lancaster) 1740. Lunen- 
ourg (settled by Scotch Irish) 1728. 
Mendon (settled from Weymouth 
and Mraintree) 1667. New Brain- 
tree *Hardwick) 1751. Northbor- 
ough (Westborough) 1766. Oak- 
ham (Rutland) 1693. Oxford (was 
originally settled by Huguenots) 
1663. Paxton (Rutland) 1765. Pet- 
e-sham, 1764. Princeton, (Rutland) 
1759. Royalston, 1765. Rutland, 
1714. Shrewsbury, 1720. Southboro, 
(Marlborough) 1727. Spencer, (Lei- 
ester) 1753. Sturbridge (originally 
settled from Medfield, Mass.) 1738. 
Sutton, 1714. Templeton, 1762. Up- 
‘on, 1735. Uxbridge (Mendon) 1727. 
Westboroubh, (Marlborough) 1717. 
Western (1742. Westminster 1759. 
Winchendon, 1754. Worcester 1684. 

Franklin County — Ashfield (or- 
iginally Hunstown) 1765. Bernarfs- 
town, (originally Falitown) 1765. 
Charlemont, 1765. Colrain, 1761. 
Conday (Deerfield) 1767. Deerfield, 
1677. Greenfield, (Deerfield) 1753. 
Huntstown, 1736. Montague, (Sun- 
derland) 1754. New Salem, 1753. 
Northfield 1714. Sherborne, (Deer- 
field) 1768. Shutesbury, (called 
Roadtown) 1761. Sunderland, 1718. 





field) 1771. 

Hampshire County — Amherst 
(Hadley) 1759. Belchertown (Gree 
(Hadley) 1759. Belchertown, 
(Greenwich) 1761. Chesterfieid 
1762. Granby (Hadley) 1769. Green- 
which, 1754. Hadley, 1661. Hatfiela 
(Hadley) 1670. Northampton, 1656. 
Pelham (Belchertown) 1743. South- 
ampton (Northampton) 1753. Ware, 
1761. Worthington 1768. Hamden 
county. Blanford (originally Glas- 
gow) 1741. Brimfield, 1714. Gran- 
ville, 1754. Monson 1760. Palmer, 
(Brimfield) 1752. South Brimfield, 
(Brimfield) 1762. Southwick (West- 
field) 1770. Springfield (originally 
settled from Roxbury) 1641. West- 
field (Springfield) 1669. Wilbreham 
(Springfield) 1763. 

Berkeshire County — Becket, 
1765. Egremont, 1760. Lanesbor- 
ough, 1765. Lenox, (Wellingford 
and Hartford Conn.) 1767. .New 
Marlborough, 1759. Partridgefield, 
1771. Pittsfield (from Wethersfield 
Conn.) 1771. Richmont, 1766. San- 
dersfield (Conn.) 1762. Sheffield 
(Hampshire Co. Mass.) 1733. 
Stockbridge, 1739. Tyringham 1762. 
Williamstown, 1765. 


Conneticut 


(Continued from Page 15) 
Hartford, 1635, from Cambridge. 
Mass. Hartland, 1753 from Hart- 
ford, and Windsor. Simsbury, 1670 
from Windsor. Suffield, 1674, An- 
nexed to Conn, from Mass. in 1749. 
Werhwesfield, 1635, from Water- 
town, Mass. Windsor, 1633, from 
Dorchester, Mass. by settlers from 
Devonshire, Dorsetshire and Som 
ersetshire, England. 

Middlesex County 
Chatham, 1767, from Dorchester, 
Durham, 1698, from Hartford. East 
Haddam, 1685, from Haddam. 
Haddam, 1662 from Hartford, 
Wethersfield and Windsor. Kill- 
ingsworth, or Kenioworth, 1667. 
Middletown, 1653. Saybrook, 1635. 
New Haven County 
Branford, 1644, New Haven and 
Milford. Cheshire, 1723, from Wal- 
lingford. Derby, 1675, from New 
Haven. Guilford, 1639, from Surrey 
and Kent in Engiand. Milford, 
1639 from Hartford. New Haven, 
1638, from London, Englend. Wall- 
ingford, 1669, from New Haven. 
Waterbury, 1686. 
Fairfield County 
Danbury, 1684, from Norwalk. 
Fairfield, 1639, Greenwich, 1640, 
Under Dutch until 1662. Newton, 
1700. Norwalk, 1649. Redding, 
(originally Reading) 1757 from 
Fairfield. Barkhamstead., 1746. 
Canaan, 1739, from Litchfield. 
Cornwall, 1740, from Plainfield. 
Goshen 1739, from New Haven, 
Wallingford and Farmington. 
Harwinton, 1731, from Hartford 
and East Windsor. Keut, 1739, 
from Norwalk, Fairfield and Col- 
chester. Litchfield, 1719 from 
Hartford, Windsor and Lebanan. 
New Hartford 1739, from Hartford 
and Windsor. New Milford, 1712, 
from Milford. Norfolk, 1744, from 
Hartford and Windsor. Salisbury, 
1730, from Canaan. Sharon, 1732, 
from Colchester and Lebanon. 
Torrington, 1740, from Windsor 
Winchester, 1771, from Hartford. 
Woodbury, 1674. 
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Early Colonial 
Laws Teach 
A Lesson 


As I read the life of one of our 
ancestors, I find the story of how 
he was made freeman in a cer- 
tain town on a certain day. Like 
many of the other immigrants 
from England, he did not have 
the money to pay his fare in the 
sailing vessel that brought him to 
Massachusetts. In order to secure 
passage he agreed to work for a 
time after he arrived in America. 
He signed a bond so that he was 
a bondsman and could not quit 
when things did not suit. When 
his time was up, he was freed 
from this obligation and was free 
to go as he pleased and work 
where and for whom he pleased. 
But still he did not enjoy the 
priviledges of citizenship. He had 
no voice in the government of the 
town. He was a freedman but not 
a freeman. If the town officials 
decided that he was an undesirable 
transient, they could compel him 
to leave town. 

He wanted to live there and 
be a part of the community so he 
made application to the towa 
board to admit hm to citizenship 
or to make him a freeman. The 
board members’ considered his 
qualifications and decided to grant 
ius request. He was made a free- 
man by a vote of the council 
but there was still one detail. 
before he could take his piace 
with the freemen of the town, he 
must sign a paper, perhaps it 
was something like an oath of al- 
legiance. 

\fow a new difficulty present- 
ed itself, this man could not write, 
he could not sign his name. He 
wes provided with a quill from 
tiie wing of a wild turkey, which 
iad bee. properly sharpened. He 
dipped this quill in the ink and 
made an awkward looking cross 
where he should have signed his 
sume. He made this cross to in- 
dicate that he was willing that 
someone else should sign his 
name to the paper, for and in his 
behalf. There were very many of 
the men and women of those days 
who could not write their names 
and this procedure was thought 
quite proper and though this was 
considered an important docu-. 
ment it was perfectly all right 
for one man to sign for another. 

I think there are _ lessons to 
learn from the procedure of the 
council in this early Massachus- 
etts town. 

Nearly two thousand years ago, 
the Lord Jesus Christ set up 4 
government which he was pleas- 
ed to call the Kingdom of Heaven. 
This Kingdom was to be world- 
wide in its scope and it offered 
eternal salvation to its faithful 





members. His parting instruction 
to his apostles was, “Go ye into 
all the world and preach the gos-| 
pel to every creature. He that be-| 
lieveth and is baptized shall be | 
saved, but he that believeth not) 
shall be damned.” Despite this 
plain and simple statement of the 


master there are those who con- 
tend that baptism is not neces- 
sary. Who said it is not necesary? 
Is there one preacher with great- 
er authority than the Master him- 
self. Certainly it was not the 
apostles who made the change. 
Some of the freedmen in the day 
of our ancestor may have arguei 
that there was nothing to be 
gained by meeting with the town 
council. They were no longer ser- 
vants, what good would it do to 
go to the council and sign the 
silly paper which no one would 
ever see. But the fact remained 
that there was just one way to 
become a freeman and if any one 
should resist the law and talk 
against it, it might lead to his 
being invited to leave town. 

Inasmuch as we know of no 
revelation from the Lord in which 
this law of baptism was annulled, 
who has the authority from hea- 
ven to declare that it is not es- 
sential? “But,” says one “if we 
adopt the view that baptism is 
sssential, what about those wno 
uie without having the opportun- 
ty to be baptized.” In the ancient 
church they found a way to meet 
ihis situation just as the town 
board found a way when a man 
could not sign his name. The 
town board had another man sign 
.or and in behalf of the man wiw 
could not sign for Timself, In 
ike manner the Saints in the 
ancient church were baptized 
ior the dead. Some have said 
that it cannot be that one can be 
baptized for another because sal- 
vation is an individual matier, 
no one can act for another. It 
seems to us that the very foun- 
dation of the Christian doctrine 
rests on the thought that we can 
reap the blessings from the works 
of another. If Christ could die 
or us and thus bring the oppor- 
tunity for the saivation of mil- 
uoas is there anything unreason- 
abie in thinking that we may do 
sornetuing for our brother who 
au not have the same opportun- 
ities that we have. 

One may ask: “If baptism for 
tne dead is right, why did not 
Christ teach it? How do we know 
that he did not teach it? The last 
verse in the Gospel of St. John 
reads as follows “And there are 
also many other’ things which 
Jesus did, the which, if they should 
be written every one, [ suppose 
hat even the world itself could 
1ot contain the books that should 
be written.” As we mentioned in 
a former article the evidence 
seems quite conclusive that Peter 
! Apostle taught baptism for 
the dead. 

The Apostle Paul in writing to 
‘he Corinthians delivers a strong 
argument in favor of the reality 
of the resurrection. As an argu- 
ment in favor of a resurrection he 
incidentally refers to baptism for 
the dead. These are_ his words, 
“Tlse what shall they de which 
ore baptized for the dead if the 
fend rise not at all? Why are 
they then baptized for the dead.” 
Few if any of Bible scholars at- 
tempt to show that this passage 
means anything other than what 
it says. They were baptized for 





Getting Ready 
To Start! 


Here are the words of the 
Preacher as recorded in the Old 
Testament. “To everything there 
is a season, and a time for every 
purpose under heaven: a time to 
be born and a time to die, a time 
to weep and a time to laugh; a 
time to mourn and a time to 
dance. A time to keep silence and 
a time to speak, etc., etc.” 

For the beginner in genealology 
it is important that “first” things 
shall come first. The time to lay 
a firm foundation for your re- 
search is in the very beginning. 

Here are a number of things 
that should come among the first 
to be investigated: 

1. Gcther vogether all the gen 
ealogical information that the 
members of the family have. In 
our own research we found a sev- 
enth cousin who has a lot more 
family genealology than we had. 
Not only get the information they 
have but also find where they 
found it. It is quite important 
to know where it was first re- 
corded. 

2. Find out definitely the name 
of the town, county, etc., where 
your people lived. Often a local 
name is used which is not the 
name of a town. Recent examples 
of phony towns are Horse Neck, 
Conn.; Crooked River, Kansas; 
Panther Creek, Kentucky; and al- 
most every week we are called 
to locate an Engiish town which 
is spelled quite differently than 
the pedigree chart shows it. The 
other week we were asked to 
locate the parents of a :aan who 
was born in Buffalo, N. Y., in 1790. 

‘y settiers of Buffalo were 
still unborn in 1790. 

3. Look for your genealogy 
close to home. Don’t get the idea 
that genealogical data can be pick- 

1 of the trees in Connecticut or 
Derbyshire or some other far off 





the dead. 
Another, argument that we 
sometimes hear, “When a man 


dies he either goes to heaven or 
to hell and there is nothing you 
can do for him.” 

The Apostle Peter wrote “For 
Christ also hath once suffered toy 
sins--being put to death in the 
flesh but quickened by the spirit, 
by which also he wert and 
preached to the spirits in prisun 
which sometimes were disobed- 
ient--when once the long suffer- 
ing of God waited in the days of 
Noah.” If the _ spirits have no 
chance. why preach to them? A 
little farther down Peter says: 


“For this cause was the gospel 
preached also to them that are 
dead.” Why preach the gospel 
which includes baptism to those 
who are dead if there is ne 


ehance for them to be baptized? 
‘Peter 4: 18-20). 

Baptism for the dead is prac- 
ticed in only one church in these 
deys, namely the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. 





Library | 


Lore 


The Canadian Almanac and Di- 
rectory for 1948, now available 
in the genalogical department of 
the Logan library and in most 
other libraries in America is not 
intended to be a genealogical book. 
it includes a list of Canadian post 
offices, railway stations, govern- 
ment officials, provincial govern- 
ments, newspapers, magazines, 
banks and branches, trust and loan 
companies, educational institutions, 
awyers, judges, religious organiza- 
uons, and much other information. 

Ul particular interest to those 
who would write to Canada for 
genealogical information, is the 
tist of post offices, the [ist of 
towns and cities in each province 
with the name of the secretary- 
creasurer or town clerk in eacn 
and the list of newspapers. 





place. In England and Germany 
as in America your genealogy must 
be dug out of the records, a name 
nere, another there, a birth date 
here and a marriage date there. 
One Utah man wanted to get his 
genealogy and get it right. He 
went to England, to the town 
where his folks iived. He found 
the church register containing the 
names of many of his people. He 
iuade a COpy Of au of tnem and 
returned home, elated with his 
success. And then -a friend told 
him of a printed copy of the very 
same register he had copied, right 
there at home where he could 
have copied the information at 
his leisure. It seems to be the 
nature of people to consider “im- 
ported” genealogy better than 
what they have at home, 

It is quite a common thing for 
one who has a “How Book” and 
finds it “very helpful” to send in 
for information. Some want ww 
know how to count English money, 
some want a genealogist in Con- 
netticut or some other place, some, 
how to write to an English 
minister for a copy of his parish 
registers. They are always sur- 
prised to find it right there in 
their own little book. 

When you think of studying gen- 
ealogy at home, do not forget the 
possibilities of borrowing books 
from a lending library. It is not 
an unusual happening for one to 
send fifty dollars to a genealogist 
and gét nothing worthwhile in re- 
turn. You cannot spend that much 
with a lending library—still there 
are those all around here who 
have found hundreds and some 
thousands of the family names in 
borrowed genealogical books. 

And the humble letter with its 
three cent stamp probably holds 
first place as a genealogical help- 
er. These are things you can do 
at home in your spare time with 
very little expense. And while you 
are doing them you are gaining 
some valuable experiehce to help 
guide you along when you decide 
to hire a genealogist or to search 


the original records personally. 
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Reliable 
Geneglogists 


When we were preparing to 
publish the 1948 edition of the 
How Book, we wrote to the gene- 
alogical libraries in the United 
States and England asking the 
librarian to recommend some re- 
liable genealogists whose names 
could be included in the How Book. 
Most of the librarians responded, 
sending us the names of geneainog- 
ists who, they considered, were 
ooth reliable and competent. We 
received more names than we 
were able to print and then after 
tne book was printed we received 
xetters from other librarians who 
uid not answer promptly. 

These later letters contained 
names of persons from towns other 
tnan those that were representeu 
in the printed lists. As it is often 
desirable to consult a genealogist 
in some particular town we have 
decided to publish more names of 
geneaiogists that were sent to us. 
We do not know of a practical 
way to get a list of genealogists 
wuo would be more reliable than 
tnese, Statements like the follow- 
ing were to be found in maffy of 
une letters: “There are others, but. 
these are the ones whom we know 
to be reliable.” 

Mrs. Lawrnce Foote, 1905 West 
holly, Phoenix, Arizona. 

Mrs. Edith .C. Thatcher, 
57, Chandler, Arizona. 

Margaret W. Stacy, 
Court, Waterford, Conn. 

Donald Lines Jacobus, Box 3032, 
Westville Station, 
Conn. (He is very good). 

Mrs. Judson B. Root, 33 Tredeau 
St., Hartford, Conn, 

Miss Martha K. Collins, 
771, Hartford, Conn. 

Miss Myrtle M. Jillson, 56 Mont- 
gomery St., Waterbury, Conn. 

Miss Clara Wood, 1802 Washing- 
ton St. Boise, Idaho. 

Miss Mabel L. Keech, North- 
shore Hotel, Evanston, Ill. 

Mrs. George J. Cowan, 
Touby Ave. Chicago 26, Ill. 

Walter Sanders, Litchfield, Il. 

Miss Edith Sharp, 705 So Mc- 
Arthur Blvd. Springfield, Il. 

Mrs. C. E. Knapp, 713 So. Mc- 
Arthur Blvd. Springfield, Il. 

Miss Jean Stuart Hamilton, 600 
East Central Ave., Wichita, Kansas 

George C. H. Kernion, 7723 
Burthe St. New Orleans, La. 

Miss Laura Porteus, 2922 Pry- 
tania St. New Orieans, La. 

Mrs. H. G. Pattison, 1339 Arbeiia 
St., New Orleans, La. 

Mrs. G. G. de Coligny, 1305 Pine 
St., New Orleans, La. 

Mrs. Robert C. Allen, 21 Fruit 
Street, Worcester, Mass. 

Mrs. P. J. Lawrence, 2417 West 
21st St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mrs. H. C. McDermot, 5022 No. 
Cumberland Blvd. Milwaukee 11, 
Minn, 

Mrs. Anna Dietz, 1502 No. 50th 
St. Milwaukee 8, Wis. 


Box 
Locust 


Box 


1446 


Mrs. Hale Houts, 230 West 6ist , 


St. Kansas City, Mo. 
Mrs. Joseph N. Green, 39 No. 


New Haven,|p 


Spring St., Independence, Mo. 
Miss Mary Philbrook, 226 Engle 
wot., Tenafly, N. J. 
Mrs. W. C. Moore, 
wate, Trenton, N. J. 
¥. L. Morris, Box 25 Raleigh, 
N. G 
Miss Maryelle Delmar, 100 North 
Bloodworth St. Raleigh, N. C. 
Mrs. Virgil Idol, Winston-Salem, 
ic 


640 West 


N 

Miss Rosaline R. Haddock, 64- 
i4th Ave, Columbus, Ohio. 

Mrs. W. S. M. Holloway, 160 
No. Stanwood Road, Columbus 
Ohio, 

Mrs. Bernis Brien, 2623 Mar- 
celia Ave, Dayton, Ohio. 

Miss Gold J. Butler, 344 Pine 
ou, Zanesville, Ohio. 

Mrs. Clarence R. Sloan, 215-4tn 
St, Matietta, Ohio, 

Miss Gladys Chamberiain, 1526- 
18th St., Cuyahogo Falls, Ohio. 

Miss Mary Agusta Stone, 1518 
Biain Ave., Cambridge, Ohio. 

Mrs, Emma B. Hawley, 10825 
fast Boulevard, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mrs. Grand Rideout (L.D.S.) 48 
South Main St., Chargin Falls, 
Ohio. 

Mrs. Charlotte Tarleton, 1886 E. 
Uist St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. Edward Smith, 13850 Clifton 
Bivd., Lakewood 7, Ohio. 

Miss Eleanor Wilby, 2542 Moor- 
man Ave, Cincinnati 6, Ohio, 

Miss Helen 8B. Lindsey, 21% 

xentucky Drive, Newport, Ky. 

Mrs, Margery Durham, 249 West 
(th St. Erie, Pa. 

Mabelie M, Kirkbride, 917 Green 
St., Norristown, Pa. 

Mrs. Willis Hoard, Pierre, S. D. 

Mrs. Robert Riggs, Pierre, S. D. 

Mrs. Capitola Welch, Pierre, S. 


(To Be Continued) 


Mrs. John Cumbow, 1001 S. 2nd 
Ave., Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Mrs. H. F. Chapman, 712 So. 
Dakota Ave., Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Mrs. Fred Briggs, 314 West 13th 
St., Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Mrs. Amos Ayers, 910 So. Phil- 
lips Ave., Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Mrs. G. H. Durand, Yankton, S. 


Mr. Francis Richmond Sears, 
Swansea, Mass. 

Mrs. W. W. Boddie, 54 A. Church 
St., Charleston, S. C. 

Mrs. Edward MclIver, 23 Meeting 
St., Charleston, S. C. 

Mrs. R. W. Hutson, 19 Greenhill 
St., Charleston, S. C. 

Mrs. C. P. McGuire Sr., 3220 No. 
12th Ave., Birmingham 4, Ala. 

Miss Ann Weller Reddy, 1005 
East Marchall St., Richmond, Va. 

Mrs. W. D. Duke, 3606 Seminary 
Ave., Richmond, Va. 

Mr. George C. King, 1301 Prince 
Edward St., Fredricksburg, Va. 

Mrs. Charles Carmichael, 1212 
Charles St., Fredricksburg, Va. 

Mrs. Joseph Wilson, 714 Gage 
St., Bennington, Vt. 

Mrs. George W. Burnes, 9 Frank- 
lin St., Montpelier, Vermont. 

Mrs. Cora B. Hawes, 11 Academy 
St., Barre, Vermont. 

Mrs. W. B. Richardson, 65 East 





|State St., Montpelier, Vermont. 
Mrs. A. Kainer, 2015 Crocker, 
| Houston, Texas. 

Mrs. Margaret Scruggs Caruth, 


‘How to Write 
For Genealogy 


Information 


Genealogy is sort of a Siamese 
twin. It is inseparably connected 
to Time and Place. If you cut it 
loose from it’s twin it will always 
die. We wish we could impress 
this on the minds of those who 
are interested in our Question 
Box. We are quite anxious to help 
those who submit queries and we 
could often be very much more 
helpful if we had a little more in- 
formation. We have a couple of 
letters on our desk now something 
like this “We will be very pleased 
if you can give us some informa- 
tion concerning Jared Powell who 
married Ann Smith.” It doesn’t 
say if they live in Maine, California, 
or Yorkshire. There is nothing to 
say whether Jared was an early 
‘and owner in Virginia, a soldier 
in the Revolutionary War or a 
resident of Los Angeles whose 
name we might find in the tele- 
phone directory. 

Then sometimes they make it 
still more abstract. as “Can you 
give me some genealogy of Parker 
line.” We would like to know 
what Parker, where and’ when? 

Here are some suggestions for 

those who are writing for gene- 
alogical information. They apply 
to those who write to genealogical 
libraries, to genealogists, or to 
friends and relatives. 
1. Be sure to give the correct 
name of the person about whoin 
you inquire. If it is necessary to 
write to some relative to get it 
right, do that first and write your 
letter later. There is a big dif- 
ference between John Adaras and 
John Quincy Adams, between 
Joseph Smith and Joseph F. Smith 
and it is the same with the names 
on your pedigree chart. Write the 
name right if you expect to get 
the right information. 

2. Be sure you give the fut! 
name of the place if it is possible 
to find it. The records of births, 
marriages and deaths are very 
hard to locate if the name of the 
town is not known. In England, 
be sure the name of the county is 
right also. Many towns, such as 
Eaton, are to be ‘ound in severe! 
counties. 

3. If you do not know the exact 
date of birth, give date of marriage, 
of death, of a childs birth. If none 
of these are known then give the 
date when he lived. If no exact 
date is known give an approxi- 
mate date. A name with no kin1i 
of a date is of little value in gene- 
alogy. 





3715 Turtle Creek, Dallas, Texas. 
Mrs. S. S. Crockett, 1144 Green- 
field Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 
Mrs. Albert Ewing, Jr., Buffalo 
Road, Nashville 9, Tenn. 
Mrs. Penlope J. Allen, 1710 West, 
43rd St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Miss Zella Armstrong, Editor, 
The Lookout, Chattanooga, Tenn. 





‘Coast Woman 
Writes Letter 


We think our readers will be 
interested in the following letter 
from Mrs. Rebecca Scott of 2407 
South. 6th Ave., Arcadia, Calif. 
She writes: “I am so glad you are 
publishing the Genealogical Helper 
and to me the How Book has been 
a real help. How? Well, for 
20 years I have been trying to lo- 
cate the family of my father’s mo- 
ther. Margaret Mein, and no mat- 
ter how I tried it all seemed in 
vain. 

Before the war broke out I put 
an ad. in the Cumberland News of 
Carlisle, England, advertising for 
anyone by the name of Mein or re- 
lated to them. The first reply was 
from a lady who lived in County 
Durham. She said she didn’t know 
much about the family but gave 
the name and address of her cousin 
in Carlisle, to whom I immediatly 
wrote, and also to an uncle in 
Montreal, Canada. After my letter 
lay on their mantle for a year, 
I received an answer, giving me 
their line, which proved to be the 
descendants of my grandmother’s 
brother, Peter Mein. Then next 
came a letter from Mrs. Mable 
Hewetson of Carlisle, England, 
whose great, great grandmother, 
Elizabeth Mein, maried a William 
Graham and through her I receiv- 
ed a great deal of family history. 
But I had not as yet found out 
who my gr. gr. grandfather’s par- 
ents were, so here is where your 
How Book came iu. As you direc- 
ted, I wrote to the “Register of 
Births, Marriages and Deaths, Som- 
erset House, London. As the rec- 
ords were not filed until 1837, I 
figured I could get only his death 
certificate. I sent the required 
amount of money and asked for a 
certified copy of the death certifi- 
cate of Peter Mein and his wife 
Jane. I received the certificates 
which gave the place where they 
lived, street, parish, occupation, 
age when died and cause of death. 
From that I wrote to the Probate 
Judge of Carlisle, Cumberland Co. 
England and sent some money to 
have the records searched to see if 
there were any wills. The reply 
was ‘No wills”, but he gave me the 
name of a good record searcher, 
Mr. Sidney Riggs, 73 Scotland 
Road, Carlisle, Cumberland Co. 
England. I have sent him $10.00 
each time and he has certainly 
given me a good record. He found 
from the parish records of Stannix, 
I came from the Meins who built 
the old ‘Mein Castle”, three miles 
from Carlisle: It is over 200 years 
old and my great grandfather, 
Peter Mein was a brother to the 
above Elizabeth Mein who married 
\/illiam Graham.” 





John Fredrick Dorman III, 1 Hill 
Top Court, Louisville 8, Kentucky. 
Mrs. Charles Wayland, 2648 
Magnolia Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Mrs. E. E. Patton, 200 Maple- 
wood Drive, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Miss Gertrude Foster, 
Sumpter St., Columbia, S. C. 
Leonardo Andres, 4224 Devine 
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St., Columbia, S. C. 





